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The Week. — 


\ R. SCHURZ and Mr. Sherman have both made speeches in Ohio 
pt | during the week. Mr. Schurz devoted himself almost exclusively 
to finance, and made another display of that extraordinary ability 
in dealing with questions of this character which has given him a 
unique position among the political orators of the country. After 
exposing the folly of General Ewing’s predictions about the finan- 
cial situation, he showed that the proposal of the Democrats to sub- 
stitute greenbacks for national-bank notes would render necessary a 
doubling of the Government coin reserve ; made some good fun of the 
Democratie plan of regulating the volume of the currency by * prin- 
ciples established by legislation or organic law so as to secure the 
greatest possible stability of value”; showed how opposed to all De- 
mocratic theories and traditions this plan of lodging enormous 
power in the hands of the Government was; demonstrated the 
fallacy, not to say folly, of the Democratic objections to the national 
banks, and the excellence of the national banking system; pointed 
out the certainty that a trial of bi-metallism by ourselves alone 
under the present law will end in bringing us to a single standard 
of silver only ; and finally talked some sound sense on the State- 
rights question. He acknowledged that the Democrats, either 
North or South, do not contemplate ‘‘ a new rebellion”; that what 
they seek is the possession of power, and that if they get it, so far 
from seeking to weaken the general Government, they would pro- 
bably indulge in exercises of its authority ‘“ such as we have not 
seen in times of peace, especially in the use of the national treasure 
for all sorts of local purposes.” 





Mr. Sherman began by showing, in answer to the Democrats, 
that there had been no contraction of the currency by the Repub- 
licans since 1868; that the amount outstanding in 1873, when the 
panic came, was greater than it had ever been before ; maintained by 
figures that resumption had brought about and been accompanied 
by a revival of business; and explained the value of the national 
banks both as money-lenders and tax-payers. He made a very 
powerful explanation of the silver problem, arguing that if we cannot 
negotiate for general bi-metallism with the other great commer- 
cial Powers of the world, our plan is either to keep silver and 
gold at par by restricting the coinage of the former, or by 
putting enough silver into the dollar to make it worth as much 
as a gold dollar in the bullion market. He concluded with the 
usual wave of the bloody shirt, beginning: ‘ But there is a 
question infinitely more important than money or bonds, or pro- 
perty in silver or gold”; and then went on to describe the condition 
of the South in language which few intelligent persons will read 
without a smile. It seems, at first sight, difficult to account for 
the appearance of this stuff closely following an able discussion of 
Mr. Sherman’s own theme, when one does not find a trace of it 
in Mr. Schurz’s speech; but the explanation is, in reality, simple 
enough. Mr. Schurz cannot be a Presidential candidate, and there- 
fore discourses in public as a rational man does in private, saying 
just what he thinks, simply and sincerely, and treating the facts of 
the day as men treat them in their business. Mr. Sherman, on the 
other hand, being a Presidential candidate, has to try and eatch all 


| and a red beard. 


often jumps up and pretends that he is just as foolish as anybody, 
and can swallow as many lies as anybody. 


There are four parties in the political arena in California—the 
Republicans and Democrats proper, the 
Honorable Bilks. 


led by Kearney, seek, beyond the possession of the government and 


and the 


Workingmen, 
Nobody Knows exactly what the Workingmen, 


an opportunity of working the new Constitution in their own way 
for the confusion of capitalists and rich men generally. The Ho 
orable Bilks—a nickname given by Kearney—are politicians fron 
all parties, many of them ex-ofticeholders, who wish to take ehat 


of the new Constitution also, and shape it for themselves; in fact, 
treat it as their offspring and endeavor to make money 
der it. They call themselves Conservatives, and their principal 


organ is the San Francisco Chronicle, a paper of large cireulation, 
which has risen into wealth from very low and seurrilous begin- 
nings, its foundations, it is said, having been laid in blaeckmat 
The Workingmen, under Kearney, nominated for the mayoralty om 
Kalloch, some time a Baptist minister in Boston, and since a little of 
everything in various partsof the West, and now a minister ag: 
very smutty reputation, but with a glib tongue, 1 


wn, ota 
nuch * magnetism,” 
For him the brothers De Young, proprietors of 
the Chronicle, in the language of the place, “ went” vigorously, gis 
ing a sad account of his deceased father, and promising a still fuller 
one of the divine himself. As nothing could be more disagreeabl 
Kalloch than the publication of his biography, he anticipated it by 
sketching the career of the brothers De Young in an eve 
course to his tlock, which was full of odious details, and closed with a 
reflection of the most serious kind on the character of their mother. 
One of them then repaired to the ** Temple,” in which he preaches, 


nn. 1S. 
thil di 


| called him out from the vestry, or other retreat, on false pretences, 


classes of voters, and knowing that there isa section of Republicans | 


who believe that the Southern negroes pass their time, as he says, 
‘‘in the swamps terrorized and bull-dozed,” he has to affect to be- 
lieve it himself, and to be much wrought up about it. Mr. Sherman 
is an able man whose natural tendencies are sound. In fact, when 
he thinks nobody is looking he usually creeps stealthily in the right 


and shot him twice, it was believed mortally. The Kearnevites rose 
in fury, on hearing the news, to avenge their adored candidate, and 
were on the point of proceeding to extremities which would have 
brought on a contlict with the police and militia, when Kearney 
appeared, poured oil on the waters, and advised peace and reliance 
on the law. Everything is now waiting the issue of Kalloch’s 
wound. 





Mr. Sherman has been interviewed about the troubles of Casa- 
nave, the member of the Louisiana Returning Board, for whose case 
he appears to have deep sympathy. His story does not quite tally 
with Casanave’s, though this may be due to some difference in dates, 
as Casanave declares that he offered him $100, while the Secretary 
expresses his regret that he had had no opportunity of contributing 
to the fund, *‘ that he would consider it an honor to do so, and most 
excellent missionary work to help to pay the amount required.” 
He suggested, too, that * each officeholder should be called upon to 
contribute a small sum, even if it were a single cent,” and the sum 
collected should be presented to Mr. Casanave ‘as the payment of 
a debt belonging to the Republican party.” It is rather odd that 
whenever the Republican party gets into debt the poor officeholders, 
who constitute only one-seventieth part of the party, should be 
called on to pay it. 
the voters? 


What do they owe Casanave any more than 





Mr. Cyrus W. Field has been beguiled by a reporter into an in- 
terview of passionate description concerning certain rumors that 
personal relations between him and Mr. Tilden had suddenly 
ceased. He not only readily admitted this, but vehemently protest- 
ed that there was not money enough in the world to tempt him to 
have anything more to do with Mr. Tilden. For this, however, he 
would give no reason, though he appeared to take a grim satisfac- 


tion in repeated asseverations of it. He hesitated to go into parti- 


| culars, since it was ‘‘ quite possible that the whole facts may be 


direction, but when he thinks “the people” is watching him, he | brought out in a lawsuit” in which he hoped to be the principal 
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his testimony. As it was nevertheless “‘ understood ” that Mr. Til- 
den’s sales of elevated-railroad stock during Mr. Field’s recent ab- 
sence in Europe were the cause of the trouble, Mr. Field was in- 
duced to refer vaguely to that matter, and to explain that he took 
Mr. Tilden ‘‘ into the elevated-railroad business,” as a strong legis- 
lative ally would be convenient in case the decision of the Court of 
Appeals then pending should prove adverse. ‘That is the way he 
came to get into it, and now he has got his $1,000,000 in his pocket,” 
concluded Mr. Field bitterly. He added that Mr. Tilden, who used 
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witness, and so was naturally indisposed to anticipate the cream of | Government to the immigration of Mormons into this country, and 
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| propounding the theory that anybody who comes here to be a Mor- 


to visit him “ sometimes two or three times a day,” had, since his | 


return from Europe, kept out of his way through shame and terror, 
but that he should meet him “ one of these days” and give him a 
He is also now prepared to believe that Mr. Til- 


piece of his mind. 
Upon this 


den “ knew everything about those cipher despatches.” 
Mr. Tilden’s version of the affair was of course eagerly sought. 
might perhaps have been expected, it failed to throw any very 
clear light upon Mr. Field’s animadversion. 
that he took his stock at Mr. Field’s request, after Mr. Vanderbilt 
had ‘ pooh-poohed it,” and that he was free to do what he liked 
with it, which Mr. Field admits, though sardonically: that he acted 
with great considerateness in not selling it in large blocks, so as to 
depress the market, partly for the excellent reason that he intend- 
ed to keep some of it, partly because it was his “ disposition not to 
hurt anybody more than was absolutely necessary ”; but that he 
wanted to reduce his investment so that he could have “rest and 
recreation, undisturbed by any cause, business or political, during 
the present summer”; and he contrived to get in some very neat 
remarks about the absence of a conservative element in the Man- 
hattan Company’s directory, and about the precarious nature of 
elevated-railroad investments in general. 


All this, of course, is regarded as of extreme importance by the 
newspapers, to which nothing that Mr. Tilden can do seems insig- 
nificant. The Tribune says the appetites of Democratic politicians 
have been inordinately whetted at the thought of the $1,000,000 
which Mr. Field says Mr. Tilden has got “ in his pocket,” and which 
they hope to see transferred to “ the barrel.” The World intimates 
that Mr. Tilden’s temporary indisposition to be interviewed may 
have done untold harm to his Presidential chances. The Times is 
moved to call him “a cruel old spider.” It is noticeable that the 
Times has recently acquired respect for the mental and physical 
abilities of the “ old plotter,” whom it was a short time ago describ- 


ing as a“ wreck ” bereft of every faculty save the feeble remnant of | 


a memory. It does indeed still call him a “ bankrupt in reputation 
and health,” but this in a purely perfunctory way, as it proceeds to 
show by calling him “ a wonderful old man,” “ serene in his absolute 
power over his party,” and protesting it will not do to regard him 
‘as an extinguished force, a shadow of a shade.” It even permits 
its reporter to allude to “this feeble sexagenarian” as having 
“paced briskly up and down the room,” which indicates the activi- 
ty of health, and as having “ chuckled,” which indicates excellent 
spirits. On the other hand, the World proves a foe of Mr. Tilden’s 
own household, and says that he “ husbands his voice now as much 
as possible in ordinary conversation,” and that he has of late 
‘‘adopted a kind of colloquial stenography.” It has, however, been 
at the pains to interview a resident of Yonkers, where Mr. Tilden 
is spending the summer, who maintains that though the ‘“sexa- 
genarian” is “saving” of his voice he is by no means losing 
it, and that the reporter ‘ ought to hear him yell at the railroad 
fellows around here some morning when he’s afraid he’s going to 
miss the train.” This, if trustworthy, is as important evidence 
that Mr. Tilden’s physical decrepitude has been exaggerated as 
his getting his $1,000,000 in his pocket is that his mind still retains 
its grasp upon intellectual problems. 





There is a fresh movement of some sort on foot against the Mor- 


mons. Mr. Evarts is reported to have sent a circular to foreign 


Powers, indicating, we do not know in what terms, the dislike of this 


| of “ plural marriage.” 


AS 


mon comes with criminal intent. Of course the European reply is 

the London Times has furnished it—that there is no way of sifting the 
emigrants who go to America, or of ascertaining who of them have 
Mormon designs. Relief will certainly not come from that quarter. 
We must tackle the Mormon difficulty ourselves. Recent legislation 
and judicial decisions now not only make polygamy a criminal offence, 
but exclude Mormons from juries impanelled to try it, and the 
courts in the Territory, we believe, have laid it down that evidence as 
to what the Scotch call “ habit and repute ” will be sufficient proof 
But we still think that the authorities and 
the public are, as we pointed out some time ago, deceiving them- 
selves as to the ease of obtaining convictions for polygamy, 
owing to their reliance on the analogy furnished by prosecutions 


for bigamy among Christians. In these latter cases there 


| is always an angry woman who knows all aboxt the offence, 


Mr. Tilden explains | 
) man ; 


and, in fact, is herself the corpus delicti, pursuing the bigamous 
indeed, in most cases he has two angry women at his 
heels ready to be sworn. Among the Mormons, on the other 
hand, the wives will be participes criminis, and eager to shield the 


offender, and, what is still worse, will not care for legal marriage, 





but will be content with any kind of secret ecclesiastical marriage. 
There is nothing so dependent on local opinion for its efficacy as 
legislation about the relations of the sexes, and we fear Mormon- 
ism will have to be extirpated by the same weapons as other phases 
of low civilization. 





The Sprague-Conkling scandal has been a great windfall for the 
newspapers, coming as it did in the midst of the hot weather, when 
people were far readier for a dish of scandal than for the discussion 
of serious topics. Most of them have treated it in an exhaustive 
manner, though each from a slightly different point of view ; the most 
profound and far-reaching essay being that of Mr. Henry Watterson, 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal. who surveyed the field from the 
rocky brow of Block Island. None of them has a good word for 
Mr. Conkling, but he gallantly refuses to make “ the statement ” for 
which they have all been anxiously waiting. He is in strict seclu- 
sion in Utica, probably reflecting how the civil service can best be 
reformed without endangering the political rights of the Southern 
blacks. The most sagacious female correspondents now say freely 
that they have long foreseen this trouble, feeling sure that the enor- 
mous self-confidence bred by his “‘ torso ” would eventually bring bim 
to grief. It is impossible to say as yet what effect it will have on 
the henchmen; some of the best observers say none whatever ; that 
he will go to the Convention at Saratoga as strong as ever, and will 
nominate Mr. A. B. Cornell for the governorship if he pleases, in 
order to avenge that gentleman upon the Administration, but 
that he will probably refrain, and permit the nomination of some 
one else—say Judge Robertson—for the sake of ‘‘ harmony in the 


party.” 





The Railroad Investigating Committee at Albany have had be- 
fore them two important witnesses within the past week, the pre- 
sident of the New York Central and the receiver of the Erie rail- 
roads. Both displayed considerable irritation and indignation at 
the conduct of the investigation, Mr. Vanderbilt suggesting to Mr. 
Sterne, the examining counsel, that a class of people, whom he re- 
ferred to somewhat vaguely and uncivilly as “ you fellows,” would 
like to prevent transportation companies from making any money 
at all if they had their way. Mr. Jewett entered a formal protest, 
on the ground that the methods of proceeding employed or allowed 
by the committee were unfair. With regard to the question of spe- 
cial rates, the Erie road makes a better showing than the Central ; 
Mr. Jewett testifies that the only special rates allowed on his line are 
abatements from tariff-rates made to shippers, not arbitrarily but 
on reasonable grounds, and allowed equally to all persons similarly 
situated. ‘ Preferential” rates—in other words, rates granted as a 
matter of favor or caprice—he declares are never permitted on the 
Erie Railroad. Of course, special rates of the kind described by 
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Mr. Jewett are unobjectionable. The abuse consists in giving A. 
better rates than B., when both are doing the same kind of business 
under the same circumstances. This is contrary to law, but the 
only remedy now existing—that of a civil action—is utterly inade- 
quate, and needs to be supplemented by some criminal process. 
The manner of conducting the investigation adopted by the Com- 
mittee certainly seems open to criticism. They have practically 
abandoned it to Mr. Sterne, who, naturally enough, starting with a 
preconceived theory of the case, has really subjected the officials to 
a severe and searching cross-examination. Cross-examination is 
well calculated to elicit the truth in a court of justice, where there 


are pleadings, a definite issue of fact, and a tribunal charged with | 


the duty of administering a fixed system of law; but it is less 
useful in an examination by a legislative committee, which has be- 
fore it the task of enquiry for the purpose of ascertaining the best 
policy for the State to pursue. 


There has recently been a good deal of excitement created in Nor- 
wich, Ct., by strenuous opposition to Sunday excursions on the part of 
the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon,who is pastor of a Congregational church 
inthat place. It seems that there is a clause in the Revised Statutes 
of Connecticut, bearing date of 1702, which prohibits “any sport or 
recreation on Sunday,” and that for a year or two past a little steamer 
has taken a party of excursionists to Watch Hill and back on 
Sundays during the summer. This open violation of a time-honored 
statute went utterly unnoticed, or at least unreproved, before Dr. 
Bacon became a resident of Norwich. The second excursion 
during his pastorate, however, induced Dr. Bacon to attempt to 
secure the prosecution of both the managers and passengers of the 
steamer under the statute. The city attorney nevertheless appears 
to have made no move in the matter, and the main result has been 
a popular agitation. Ata mass-meeting of citizens held on the 11th 
instant Dr. Bacon delivered an impassioned address, which has since 
been printed and widely distributed. He announced that the glory 
of the New-England Sabbath was “ not endangered but gone,” that 
despite this he did not consider the present question “a religious 
matter at all,” and that his whole purpose was to see the civil 
law executed, ‘ so as to find out what sort of a place Norwich 
is,” which he hoped to know “in about three weeks.” “ My work 
is done,” said Dr. Bacon. ‘I have dragged these two most relue- 
tant parties together—the law and the law-breakers.” As this 
could have been done by a note to the city attorney as well as by a 
mass-meeting, the latter may be objected to as superfluous, but it 
served to show the philanthropic design of Dr. Bacon. His main 
argument, except of course the matter of illegality, was that, if 
Sunday steamboat excursions are allowed, factories will soon run 
seven days in the week, and then it will not be long “ before some 
gentleman from New York with a foreign accent and a small stock of 
fancy goods will open a little store on Main Street,” after which Nor- 
wich might as well be out of New England as init. Dr. Bacon has 
more hopes of New London, where the steamer in question touches, 
and the mayor of that city took some measures to prevent its land- 
ing from being profitable last Sunday, all the while, however, 
“laughing in his sleeve,” as the papers report, since he is a 
Democrat. 





The report of the Herald that General Grant had declared to 
Hi-Lung-Chang that he did not desire to serve another term in the 
Presidency is receiving confirmation from a variety of 
Mr. George W. Childs, who knows more of the General’s mind than 
almost any one else, affirms positively that the scheme of renomi- 
nating him is distasteful to him, and that he will not allow himself 
to be put into the political arena again. But, in addition to this, 


sources. 


Admiral Ammen, an old friend of his, has positively announced 
not only that he (General Grant) will not be a candidate for 
re-election, but that he has agreed to accept the presidency 
of an American company for making an interoceanie canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama under American engineers, and 
that the scheme is well under way, M. Lesseps having abandoned 
his project owing to inability to find the capital. 


If this news all 











prove true, and we see no reason to doubt it, the country has good 
reason to congratulate itself. The third-term scheme was concocted 
by the unclean horde who brought disgrace on General Grant’s Ad- 
ministration, and was taken up recklessly by a portion of the Re- 
publican party which had apparently lost its faith in popular gov- 
ernment. Its extinction will not only help to give polities a healthier 
tone, but will enable General Grant to close his career in an honor- 
able position both suited to his character and eapacity, and in which 
the memories of his earlier and better days will again grow up 
about him, and give him back the pure fame he won on the field be- 
fore politicians began to * poison his mind.” 





The foreign exchanges continue to rule in favor of the importation 
of gold. During the week $1,560,000 in gold bars and coin arrived 
here on the English and French steamers, and it is understood that 
upwards of 85,000,000 more are atloat and on the way. This gold had 
not found its way into the reserve of the banks during the week cov- 
ered by Saturday’s bank statement, but that is its ultimate destina- 
tion, as bank reserves are very low, and the main dependence for 
protection against a stringent money market is now admitted to be 
foreign gold. The rates for demand loans were plump 6 to 7 per 
cent., and there were times in the week when money could be 
got at 7 per cent. without paying a commission to secure it. The 
effect of the advance in the rates for loans was to depress United 
States bonds, but prices were rallied late in the week. 
speculation at the Stock Exchange resisted the naturally depressing 
effect of dearer money, and prices were absolutely advanced. 
General mercantile business continues active and 
There has been a decided moditication of the yield of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest, which turns out to be smaller in the number 
of bushels and poorer in quality than was at tirst estimated. On the 
other hand, the French crops are better than expected, but recent 
storms throughout Great Britain have increased the wants of that 
country and its probable demand on the United States for cereals. 
The silver market, here and in London, was without important 
change during the week. 


hot 
The share 


satisfactory. 


A debate in Parliament on Dean Stanley’s proposal to inter the 
late Prince Napoleon in Westminster Abbey brought out from Sir 
Stafford Northcote an authorized denial that the Queen had sug- 
gested it, and an assertion that the idea was Dean Stanley’s own. 
This led to acommuniecation to the Times, evidently inspired, at least, 
by the Dean himself, declaring that the suggestion came from * the 
public.” As the public now seems dead against it, having recovered 
from its fit of maudlin loyalty and ftlunkyism, it will probably 
be easy for him to slip out of the scheme altogether. That a 
Christian minister of his standing should look on the Bonaparte 
family with anything but horror, considering the amount of blood- 
shed and misery it has brought on Europe within the present cen- 
tury through its ferocious selfishness and unscrupulousness, is a 
striking illustration of the small extent to which political morality 
has yet penetrated the pulpit. 





The only news from Europe of any importance, which passes 
beyond the character of gossip, is the retirement of Count Andrassy, 
who has now for several years piloted the Austrian Empire through 
stormy seas. Nothiug positive is as yet known about his successor, 
and the reports as to the exact cause of his resignation are more or 
less contradictory. The results of the late elections have, of course, 
something to do with it, but the Count’s position was not altogether 
dependent on the Austrian Parliament. The chief interest of Aus- 
tria is to keep the Hungarians in good humor, as they are not only 
the most turbulent portion of the Empire but the ablest politicians. 
It is, therefore, of the last importance that the Prime Minister 
should be a Hungarian, even if he has not the support of a working 
majority in the Austrian Parliament. Nobody but a Hungarian 
would probably have been able to carry through the annexation of 
Bosnia and Montenegro, and make the occupation of Novi-Bazar, 
which carries Austria half way down to Salonica, seem to the 
Maygars a harmless move. 
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PHE STALWART POLICY AND THE PARTY POLICY. 


TTENTION has very properly been called to the fact that both 
\ Secretary Sherman and Secretary Schurz in their late speeches 
n Ohio have disclaimed, in so far as they can do so on behalf of the 
Republican party, any purpose in denouncing the fraud and violence 
practised in polities at the South beyond influencing publie opinion 
against the return of the Democrats to power at Washing-on. 
by the wild talk of a good 
many Stalwart writers and politicians, who have done their best to 
persuade people that if they can get hold of the Government in 1820, 
by putting their man in the Presidential chair, they will repress dis- 
order with the strong hand, and in complete disregard of the Con- 
stitution and the laws. Much indignation and disgust as the late 
Democratic proceedings in Washington may have excited, the Re- 
publicans cannot afford to enter on the next Presidential contest bur- 


has been made absolutely necessary 


N ation. 
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and the Secretary of War acknowledged this recommendation by 


P j 
This 


dened with the suspicion even of having any such programme in | 


their minds. The extravagant threats and denunciations which 
some Stalwart orators find so telling at public meetings in Iowa, 
Maine, and other Statesin which Republicans are sure of success 


under any circumstances, unhappily reach people in other States | 


in which Republicans are by no means sure of success, and are 


pondered by a body of persons whom, as a general rule, managers | 


are apt to think of small account, but who in severai States hold 
the balance of power. 

The recommendation of the Grant Seeretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Boutwell, for instance, that the Southern States should, in time 


| and in which public opinion reprobates them. 


of peace, with the courts sitting, be reduced to the condition of pro- | 


vinees, and governed, Cromwellian fashion, by major-generals, or 
the proclamation of the Iowa Republicans that the powers of Con- 
gress are unlimited, may be very good reading in the inner circles 
of orthodox Republicanism, but it was not for any such state of 


things as these worthies desire that the North fought to put down | 


the rebellion. People fought for the Union because they liked it as 
it was before the war, and they like the same kind of Union now, 
with the addition of precautions against slavery and secession and 
political inequality. They never said, and do not say now, that 
they are prepared to give up the Constitution and their liberties 
unless they can have a Union in which there shall be no rioting, no 
fraud or violence at elections whatsoever, and in which no laborers 
shall be cheated by their employers or by the corner-grocers. One 
of the great differences between America and Austria used to be that 
in the former state people looked for the rectification of these evils 


to time, to education, to trade, and to the steadying though slow | 


discipline of free institutions; while in the latter it was thought to 


| simply. 


be the proper work of Radetsky, Windisehgriitz, and other “ strong | 
men,” with cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Austria has learnt much | 
wisdom on these points, and is now trying, as well as her manners | 


and traditions will let her, the American method ; but the American 
method has not been abandoned by Americans, nor is there, what- 


| learn how to discuss. 


ever the Chandlers and Newmans and Havens may say, any wide- | 


spread or deep-seated doubt in the American mind of its efficacy. 
Below the froth of political discussion there is still profound 
popular faith in it, however badly it may for the moment seem to 
work at particular points. If the Stalwarts continue their attempts 
to prove its failure in the style in which some of them have been 
lately indulging, they may be refuted in a manner which will not 
only be a rude awakening for themselves, but will seriously dam- 
age the organization which counts them in its ranks. It has 
to be taken into account, too—and this is undoubtedly the odd- 
est feature in their position—that their plan was tried for several 
years and: proved futile. 


The South was governed on it, without | 


let or hindrance from any quarter, from 1868 to 1876, and during | 
the whole period it was, according to their own account, desolated | 
by murders and outrages of the most shocking description. General | 
Sheridan reported three thousand as having been committed in the | 
State of Louisiana within a short period, and proposed in 1875 that | 
a whole class of the white population of the State should be out- 
lawed by act of Congress and then tried by military commission, 


justice, are two plants which grow on the same soil. 


a telegram of “thorough approval.” This was the year before Mr. 
Haves’s accession to the Presidency and the eighth of the Stalwart 
régime. The “ Mississippi plan,” too, was carried out during General 
Grant’s Presidency. 

The state of things at the South now, according to the most au- 
thentie Stalwart accounts, is vastly better than it was then. The 
New York Times does not, we believe, stick to the tale that two 
days in the year—Christmas and Election Day—are throughout the 
South given up to the slaughter of negroes, and that it furnishes a 
favorite amusement on other days. ‘‘ Outrages” of the worst kind 
ceased, it was admitted even by William E. Chandler, after Mr. 
Hayes’s policy was adopted. What the negroes suffer most from 
now is cheating at the polls, and usury and extortion in their current 
accounts with planters and storekeepers; but these things do not 
prevent great numbers of the thrifty from acquiring property, and 
all from raising crops the size and value of which are the best proofs 
of the prevailing tranquillity. The Chisholm tragedy, shocking as 
it was, belonged to a category of crimes of which unhappily the 
social history of every State in the South, like that of scores of other 
semi-barbarous and thinly -peopled communities, is full. The Dixon 
affair, too, was another of the same kind. That such things are 
not promptly punished is, in the eyes of those who live in happier 
climes, very dreadful, like the vendetta in Corsica and Montenegro, 
but it has no political significance whatever. Such crimes are 
not committed in communities in which their punishment is certain, 
The readiness to 
commit them, and the difficulty of bringing the perpetrators to 
The cure 
for the one is the cure for the other, but nothing has been better 
established by experience than that that cure is not to be found 
in the processes of Stalwartism. The civilization of the South 
cannot be raised or purified by putting the Shepherds, Chandlers, 
and Caseys once more in power, and giving the Camerons and 
Conklings a firmer hold of the machine, and diffusing through 
the ranks of Government employees a contempt for the letter of 
the Constitution, and a feeling that the war has somehow de- 
prived it of its binding force. Nor is reprobation of Southern vio- 
lence which plainly has this end in view likely to be effective at 
the South. The condemnation which will tell on Southern man- 
ners and feelings will have to be something deeper and sin- 
cerer than party condemnation, or condemnation inspired, or sup- 
posed to be inspired, by a desire for votes. The disease with 
which Southern society is afflicted is not a Democratic disease 
If every Southern white voted the Republican ticket to- 
day, there would still be plenty of outrages and assaults and bat- 
teries. The shotgun would be employed for a different purpose, 
but it would still be employed, if the triumph of the other side 
threatened something very disagreeable. ‘The South has still to 
Its public oratory and its voting have, for 
three generations, been always in one direction, and competition 
for offices has always been complicated and embittered by the 
family feuds which fill up the time and thoughts of people who 
live lonely lives and have few neighbors. We here in New York 
do not know how much we are indebted to the multiplicity of 
our distractions for deliverance from the danger of being “ shot 
on sight,” or from being requested to leave the city within twenty- 
four hours, because a number of gentlemen do not like our last 
article, or are displeased with the company we keep. 

In fact, the notion that the Southern problem will be solved by 
keeping any particular party in or out of power, however useful on 
the stump, will not bear examination in a private room. The strong 
reprobation which Southern violence and outrage excite at the 
North among men of all parties is undoubtedly producing its effect, 
but this is owing to the fact that the Southerner is becoming daily 
more like the Northerner, is more dependent on him, and more 
sympathetic with him through increasing similarity of social con- 
ditions. The old ‘‘ Southern gentleman,” with his pistols, his juleps, 
and his nullification rhetoric, who did so much to shape South- 
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ern polities twenty-five years ago, is becoming so rare as to be 
somewhat of a curiosity. He 
opinion of the rest of the world as Osman Pasha: 
bull-dozer, is by no means impervious to it. 


winees under it, and will wince more and more. 


Was as impervious to the public 
his successor, the 
Ferocious as he is he 


THE 

MHE difficulties in the way of the successful working of the Cali- 
fornia Constitution, arising out of its own defects, 
enough a week ago; but they will probably be considerably in- 
creased by the Kalloch tragedy, which has roused the Kearneyites to 
the wildest pitch of excitement, and almost made certain the de- 
feat of the ‘“* Honorable Bilks,’ 
take charge of the instrument themselves and lick it into shape. It 
is not very encouraging for the business interests of the State, too, 
that the result of the first election under the new Constitution 
should be determined not by a discussion of the instrument itself, 
but by a fight between a preacher of shady reputation and the edi- 
tor of a scurrilous newspaper; and worse still, that the fight should 
have arisen not over any political topics, but over their own per- 
sonal antecedents. De Young, the editor, assailed the character 
of Kalloch’s dead father, and threatened to “expose” Kalloeh him- 
self, Kalloch being a man to whom exposure would be very painful. 
Kalloch retorted by devoting an evening discourse in his own 
place of worship to an unsavory account of De Young’s life and 
exploits, winding up with a truly oriental assault on the character 
of De Young’s mother. De Young thereupon shot him, and the 
Kearneyite ticket will probably be successful. This is really a ré- 


SAN FRANCISCO TUMULTS. 


were grave 


y 
_ 


> or old oftiece-holders, who proposed to 


sumé of the political situation, and it must be a painful subject of 


contemplation for the sober and thoughtful inhabitants of the State. 

It may prove useful, however, in more ways than one. It 
revealed the fact that Kearney, who has always been in talk a man 
of blood, is not really a fighting man. He was eagerly expected by 
his followers after the shooting of Kalloch, and they were never in 


he Nation. 


better mood for an armed attack on their enemies, but the police | 


and militia being on the alert, Kearney promptly assumed the rdle 
of a peacemaker, and warned them against any outbreak in lan- 
guage which would have done credit to a police magistrate. That 
he is not in earnest when he talks about banging the well-to-do, 
and that he really shrinks from musketry and artillery, will pro- 
bably be a relief to a good many people in San Francisco. 
last advices order had been fully restored, and Kalloch’s condition 
was said to be improving. We do not like to believe that his son, 
another Baptist minister, harangued the mob and called on them 
to help him to kill De Young if the law did not kill him, and yet 
this is what has been reported. 

The affair has probably also brought home to the more conscien- 
tious and reflective class of Californians the fact—for fact it seems to 
be—that Kearney and his tribe are, in California as they are almost 
everywhere, the product of a bad social system, and that there 
will not be much political rest in the State until this has been in some 
way remedied. The Constitution owed its adoption not to the city 
mob — for it was defeated in San Francisco and other large towns 
but to the small country farmers, who were incensed, aud from all one 
can hear justly incensed, at the influence in politics of huge masses of 
property held in the hands of men who use it without the least 
sense of social responsibility. One of the candidates now in 
the field owns, it is said, sixty thousand acres of wheat, and in this 
large tract of territory there is neither church, nor sechool- 
house, nor village, nor anything but the hevels in which a 
few hundred laborers live and the hovel in which the owner 
lives, for he allows himself nothing better. These vast estates 
in land and vast mining estates are more numerous in California, 
probably, than in any other country in proportion to area and 
population, and they are held in a large number of cases by men 
whose use of the power their wealth gives them is marked neither 
by seruple nor publie spirit. In fact, we doubt much whether great 


wealth was ever before presented to an English-speaking com- 


At the 


; possible to oust, for any 


munity in a form less likely to command respect or even forbearan 
For perfect immunity and impunity it needs a population like that 
of Peru or Chili, or Russia before emancipation, living in wh 
partial serfdom, and unused to speculation on the foundations of 
social order. It illustrates, too, the kind of danger to whieh 


community is exposed from the possession, in these davs of avrit 


tural machinery and railroads, of a superabundanee of land in p 


portion to population. The 


eontroversys between the sin) 1] and 


large holdings, which has raged for many years, seems in our ti 


to be coming to a close in favor of the former. It begins to be 
knowledged more and more widely that it is not enough to raise 
many bushels of grain to the acre in any way, but the question how 
it is raised is also one of considerable importance to the community. 
The selection of Kalloeh by the workingmen their ¢ vit 


and the exposition made by Kalloch himself in his pulpit of t 
nature of his claims to the place, are also useful ill 


of the tendencies of the time. There is nothing particularh 
markable in the indifference of the Kearneyites to the mo ch 
racter of their leaders. Parties made up as th have me 
shown themselves at all particular about the private life of their 
chiets. The demagogue has almost always been a good deal of a 
blackguard. Nor is the history of the Chronicle, whose editer as 
sailed Kalloch, anything new or altogether peculiar. We are fami 
liar in other places than San Francisco with the spectacle of a news 


paper obtaining its first foothold by the preparation and publ 

tion of scandal about individuals, and providing itself with eapi 
tal by selling its silence and forbearance to the 
and then growing gradually more decent, and finally becoming the 


timid or sensitive. 


champion of decorum and * high-toned journalism.” TI 
such enterprises is still open in nearly every large city in the Union 
and especially in cities like San Franeiseo, and we might say 
New York, largely peopled by persons whose past is not much known 
to their neighbors. 

But the entrance of the sensational 
candidate for office, advoeating his own elaims and 
adversary from the pulpit in the language and with the methods of 
the stump in its lowest state, is a novel phenomenon, Nothing as 
bad as this has oceurred on the Eastern coast, though nobody whe 


has observed the sensational preacher’s career for some years back 


preacher mito 


assailing his 


can have been wholly unprepared for it. The popular passion 
for “‘eloquence” has for a long time made suceess in polities 
possible to men destitute both of character and knowledge. — Its 
evil effects on religion were reeently pointed out in foreible 


But it has of late, 
to stay in the 


terms by a writer in the Atlantic Monthy. 
in a growing number of cases, enabled met 
after they had lost the better part of the morai equipment of 


It is, as we 


pulpit 


religious teachers. now see every day, almost im 


offence, a minister whose oratorical 


powers have given him a strong hold on his congregation; and the 
coarser sort of ministers have begun to use their oratorical gifts as 
a means of asserting a larger liberty in various directions, short of 
absolute misconduct. Kalloch, without what to be his 
really remarkable gift of the gab, would probably have long ago 
been utterly and completely turned away from the clerical cali- 
But his power of making people feel good in their pews by 


appears 


ing. 
his declamation appears to have brought him back to preaching, in 
the intervals between other pursuits, wherever he went, and he never 
returned without a certain measure of success. In San Francisco 
he delivered, just before he was shot, what was no doubt a power- 
ful exposition of the propriety of clergvmen’s running for oflice, and 
followed it up bythe examination of “ the record” of one of his ene- 
mies, which appears to have been an extraordinary piece of ruffian- 
ism. None of the school in this part of the world has gone quite 
as far as this, but that we have some who, if their vanity was 
ickled by a nomination, would give their congregations some 
startling specimens of the same style of rhetoric, there is little 
doubt. The evil, which consists in using the traditional associa- 
tions of religious worship to give an air of force and dignity te 
charlatanism, is a serious one, and if Kalloch’s fate does anything to 
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check it, his death will in some degree make amends for his life. 
It does not make the matter any easier to deal with to say that the 
looseness With which theological beliefs are now held has much to 


do with making such a career as his possible. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE HUGUENOTS. 


II. 


Paris, August 4, 1879. 


LEFT Elizabeth of England at the time of the peace of Amboise. I 
will now follow her after that period, always using the inedited 
documents published by M. de la Ferriére. Charles IX. announced to 
Elizabeth from Dampierre the conclusion of the peace, and asked her to 
give back Havre to France. Elizabeth was very angry with the Prince 
de Condé, who had hastened to make peace with the King ; she thought 
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victories of Jarnac and Moncontour ; but her sympathies were on the 
other side. 

The ambiguous character of the Duc d’Anjou at times gave much hope 
to the Protestants ; the Cardinal de Chastillon brought forward the idea 
of a marriage between him and Elizabeth of England. The same idea 
was broached by the Vidame of Chartres, who was one of the leaders of 
the Huguenots. We find in Count la Ferriére’s volume a long letter from 
the Vidame to the Constable de Montmorency, in which he sets forth the 
advantages of this union and the dangers which would arise from a mar- 
riage between Elizabeth and an Austrian archduke. ‘‘ Monseigneur,” 


| says he, speaking of the Due d’Anjou, ‘* might, with the help of the King, 


him ungrateful—in a letter to Calvin she went so far as to call him a | 


miscrable ; she used milder expressions in her official correspondence. 
Havre was taken by force, and peace was made between the two countries. 

In the midst of their struggle Elizabeth and Catherine de Meédicis 
were kept united by one common fear: they were afraid of a marriage 


between Mary Stuart and Don Carlos. Lord Hunsdon had brought to | 


Charles IX, the Order of the Garter ; on the 4th of October he wrote to 
Cecil from Avignon, whither he had followed the Court : ‘‘ The marriage 
of the Queen of Scotland is the great preoccupation; they speak of her, of 
Lord Robert Dudley, of the Earl of Warwick, and of the Prince of Spain. 


Others would marry her either with the Earl of Arran or with the young | 
| d’autant qu’il a toujours mal oui parler de son honneur, et en a veu des 


Due de Guise ; but this last marriage would make the house of Guise too 


powerful, and the Queen-mother does not favor it. They begin tobe un- | 
easy about the pretensions of the son of Lord Lennox.” Catherine de | 
Médicis made overtures to the ambassador ordinary, Smith, about a mar- | 


riage between Elizabeth and Charles [X. Catherine did not conceal the 
difficulties of this union : first, there was the difference of age ; but 


the King told Smith: ‘If your mistress is contented with my age I will | 


be contented with hers.” 
Elizabeth to live in France. Thirdly, there would be much discontent 
among the nobility of both countries. Smith observed that he could make 
no answer on any of these points, having no instructions on the subject. 
‘*Tf,” said he, ‘* the King was four years older, and if he had seen the 
Queen, and if he had any love for her, Ishould not be surprised at this 
haste.” ** What!” said the King with animation, ‘ but in truth I love 


Secondly, there would be the necessity for | 


| 


| 


her.” ‘ At your age,” said the sententious Smith, ‘‘one does not know | 


what love is; but you will soon know, for all have to submit, man and 
prince ; it is in truth the maddest, the most impatient, the least respect- 
ful thing that can be imagined.” The King blushed, and the Queen an- 
swered for him: ‘‘Oh! his is not amad love.” ‘I confess,” said Smith, 
‘*that it ought to be founded on serious reasons, on grave and mature 
deliberation.” Catherine, however, insisted upon a prompt answer from 
Elizabeth. <A little while afterwards the same matter was discussed 
between Catherine and Lord John Somers, at Bayonne; Somers promised 
an answer within four months. 

Civil war had begun again in France, and the Protestant chiefs 
counted upon the help of Elizabeth, but she did not interfere ; and when 
Charles IX. announced to her a new peace (March 25, 1568), he took the 
opportunity to recommend to her Mary Stuart, who had taken refuge in 
England. Elizabeth wrote on the subject of Mary to Catherine : ‘‘ Of 


his brother, and of England, and by means of the Prince of Orange, 
obtain the confiscation of Flanders by feudal right for felony committed. 
And thus the house of Austria, which builds for itself the hereditary 
empire, would find in one moment two brothers, kings as powerful one as 
the other, as a check on his ambition, in league with all the Protestant 


| chiefs of Germany.” In this letter you will find the secret of the foreign 


policy of the Huguenot party : alliance with England, with the German 
Protestants, with the house of Orange, and the annexation of Flanders, 
of what is now called Belgium, with France. It was the policy of 
Coligny, it became the policy of Henry IV.; but after Henry IV. this 
policy was so completely abandoned that Richelieu could only revive it in 
some of its parts. 

Catherine de Médicis was flattered with the idea of the union of her 
most beloved son with Elizabeth ; but the duke himself wrote to his 
mother that ‘‘he would never marry Elizabeth, even if she wished it— 


lettres écriptes de tous les ambassadeurs qui y ont été, et qu’il penserait 
étre déshonoré et perdre toute la réputation qu’il a acquise.” The true 
motives of the disinclination of the Duc d’Anjou are still mysterious. It 
is quite clear that Elizabeth thought seriously of this union ; she asked 
Catherine to send a special ambassador for this negotiation. Cathrine 
chose Guido Cavaleanti, who had long interviews with Cecil and with the 
Queen herself. Lamothe-Fénelon, who was ambassador, kept a record of 
all this negotiation. Elizabeth would sometimes speak seriously of the 
marriage, and consider its political aspects ; then she would speak *‘ of 
the beauty of the Due d’Anjou, of his person, of his hand, one of the 
finest in France.” She added with melancholy that in a few years, when 
he would still be perfect, she would be old, and her days would be spent 
in ‘“*a sepulchre of tears.” Had they spoken to the duke of her foot, of 
her arms ? She was excessively fond of flattery, and the French ambas- 
sadors lavished all their praise on her charms. 

Paul de Foix was sent as an ambassador, and we see in his despatches 
that Elizabeth was very unmanageable on the subject of the Catholic 
religion ; she said that she could not allow its exercise in her kingdom, 
‘that she would rather die than see it.” The Duc d’Anjou was not dis- 
posed himself to cede on this point; he claimed some rights for a Catholic ; 


| he did not conceal the fact that it did not please him to be ‘not the king, 


the Queen of Scotland I will write as of a person who coming into my 
a ' 


hands will be assured of her life and honor ; and whatever you may hear 


to the contrary, be sure that it will not be through any fault of mine if 


her cause does not come to a good end. Ido not forget that she is a 
queen, nor that she is my near relation ; nor can I disregard the con- 
siderations which move and force me to treat her as ceremoniously and 
with as much pomp as she would desire. In a short note to 
Charles IX., written on the same day, she says that nothing will tempt 
her to forget ‘‘the regard which she has always had for the rights of 
princes touching their subjects”’ She will do nothing which would be 
‘against God, nature, reason, or fortune.” Norris replaced Throckmorton 
as ambassador. His instructions were to act as a sort of mediator between 
the Court and the Protestants. Elizabeth never lost sight of Calais; the 
French ambassador in London, Lamothe-Fénelon, complained incessantly 
of acts which constituted a real interference between the King of France 
and his subjects. A bloody war was raging in France ; Condé and 
Coligny wrote letter after letter to Elizabeth ; Jeanne d’Albret wrote to 
her after the battle of Jarnac. Being at peace with France, she was 
obliged to compliment officially Charles IX. and the Due d’Anjou on the 


, 


but the husband of the queen.” In short, the negotiation did not make 
much progress, and finally for the Due d’Anjou Catherine de Médicis 
substituted his brother, the Due d’Alencon, as a candidate for the hand 
of Elizabeth. Elizabeth did not admire the Due d’Alengon as much as 
his brother ; he was of small stature, and his face had kept the traces of 
the small-pox. Alengon boldly offered himself, and sent his favorite, La 
Mole, to press his suit. Coligny showed himself favorable to this mar- 
riage ; he was in the midst of the great projects which he had formed 
against the Spanish Netherlands. The marriage of Henry of Navarre with 
Marguerite of France was in accordance with the same projects. Cathe- 
rine was decoying the Huguenots, and everybody knows how the mar- 
riage of Henry of Navarre was the opening scene of the great drama 
which ended in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

At the time of the massacre the negotiations between Elizabeth and 
Charles IX. were progressing very favorably. If Elizabeth decided on 
going to war, Charles offered to help her with 200,000 ducats. He would 
himself invade the Spanish Netherlands. Such was the state of things 
when some fishermen brought the first news to Rye. A few Protestants, 
escaped from Dieppe, arrived in England ; in an instant the English peo- 
ple became persuaded that the negotiations about a marriage between 
Elizabeth and the Due d’Alengon, the marriage of Henry of Navarre, the 
overtures»made to Coligny by the King, were a part of the same abomina- 
ble plot. The first despatches from France to Lamothe-Fénelon arrived 
only on the 3d of September. The Queen was then at Woodstock. She 
kept Lamothe-Fénelon waiting for three days at Oxford, and then she re- 
ceived him with much ceremony, surrounded by all the members of her 
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Council and all the noblemen of the Court. Her face was sorrowful and 
she asked him in a few words if there was any truth in the strange 


stern ; 
The ambassador said that a 


rumors which were coming from France. 
sudden danger had left the King only a moment for reflection, and that an 
extreme necessity had obliged him to sacrifice the life of the admiral in 
order to save his own. Elizabeth answered with much majesty that she 
hoped that the admiral and his friends were even more guilty than the am- 
bassador intimated, as such a massacre needed a justification, and she had 
very much at heart the reputation of a king whom she would have liked 
to love and honor as if she was his own wife. Lamothe made a few more 
phrases : he denied the premeditation of the act, its connection with reli- 
gion ; he promised that the edicts of tolerance should be respected ; he 
hoped that nothing would alter the friendship between the two crowns. 
Elizabeth answered that she was very much afraid that those who had 
estranged the King from the Protestants would try to estrange him from 
her; she added that many people said loudly that the marriage proposed 
to her had for its object a similar undertaking in England. Lamothe- 
Fénelon imprudently said that he hoped that the Queen would still, as 
she had promised to do, send an ambassador extraordinary to France for 
the confinement of the Queen. ‘‘ God forbid,” said she, ‘‘ that Ishould send 
over the Earl of Leicester and the High Treasurer, as their lives would 
be in danger.” Thus ended this important interview, which was the sig- 
nal of a complete estrangement of the two courts. Elizabeth was a true 
queen on such occasions ; she had seen at once that all was over with 
Catherine de Médicis, that she had nothing to hope from the house of 
Guise, which had now become omnipotent. 

Saint Bartholomew marked a sudden, a fatal change in the policy of 
all Europe. Schomberg, who was in Poland, trying te place the Due 
d’Anjou on the throne, wrote : ‘*‘ My negotiation is vanishing into smoke.” 
Holland, England, none of the Protestant princes of Germany, could 
any longer look upon France as an ally against the house of Austria. 
The Duke of Alva foresaw at once that England would no longer join 
her policy with France’s. When Catherine wrote again to Elizabeth 
about her son, the Duc d’Alencon, she wrote in answer ‘that she could 
no longer hear without tears the enormous excesses of the kingdom of 
France ; that her advisers shut their ears at the sound of all they heard ; 
that it would not be decent for her to look to France for a husband, that 
her subjects would not permit it, and that some of her advisers even 
went so far as to say that any such proposition coming from France was 
a mere mockery.” The negotiation, however. lasted still some time, but 
Elizabeth was much more ready to give an audience to the Protestant 
envoys than to the minions of the Duc d’Alencon. 


Correspondence. 


ENGLISH STUDIES AT HARVARD. 


To tHe Epiror oF THe Nation : 

Sm: A writer in the Atlantic Monthly for September, after men- 
tioning with approval a remark recently made by President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, to the effect that a thorough and elegant 
mastery of the mother-tongue is the one thing essential to cul- 
ture, falls foul of the instruction in English given at Harvard, 
which he accuses of being curiously slight. Other colleges are in- 
cluded in his reprehension, whether justly or not I have no knowledge, 
but so far as his strictures relate to Harvard they proceed from profound 
misconception. English, this writer says, is at Harvard ‘ta humble 
attendant on other studies, counting almost as a supernumerary. There 
are professorships of rhetoric and of English literature, but they are held 
in light esteem, I believe, by the other chairs of the Faculty.” He is 
wholly mistaken ; and since what he says appears in the pages of the 
Atlantic it is worth while to correct his errors by a statement of the Eng- 
lish instruction now given at Harvard. The candidate for admission is 
“required to write a short English composition, correct in spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammar, division by paragraphs, and expression ” (Catalogue), 
A number of standard works are named in advance from which the sub- 
ject for the composition will be taken. During further examinations in 
college a proper attention to the language he uses is exacted of each stu- 
dent and in every study. All Sophomores pursue and are examined upon 


a course of rhetoric and punctuation; they are obliged to write six 
themes, at stated intervals, during the year. Themes are subjected toa 
detailed correction both of manner and matter, and every fault or short- 
coming noted in pencil. 


The student is then required to present a 


corrected copy, together with his original theme. If this is unsatisfactory 
he is made to try again. The Junior, who is required to take a course of 
logic, has also a similar course of themes, though of a larger scope ; in 


| addition to this he has four forensics to write for another instructor, in 


which attention is paid to correctress of argument and originality of 
thought as well as to grammar and construction. In the Senior year 
there are four forensics to be written, usually on questions of polities, 
The award of a degree is dependent 


government, or political economy. 
Further 


upon satisfactory performance of the tasks above enumerated. 
than this, Professor Hill has an elective in which advanced instruction in 
rhetoric is given, with practice in writing, and a study of the best Eng- 
I need hardly mention Prof. Child’s electives in English 
Of the critic’s statement that these professors 


lish authors. 
literature and their value. 
are held in light esteem, the remark which he quotes from President 
Eliot sufficiently disposes. The statement that the English electives are 
‘“‘made easy” is a misstatement ; it is well understood that Professor 
Child’s department is shunned by ‘idle students.” 
would be quite as easy to disprove, but I venture to encroach on your 


Other assertions it 


space only to correct the foregoing, which are fair specimens of the loose 


| statements contained in the Aflanfie’s article. Kk. 





New York, August 18. 
es 
Notes. 


| ear eseapee= & COU’S new net Catalogue of the Clarendon Press 
. Series of Educational Works (noticed in the Nation of June 20) wil 
be ready ina few days, and will be sent free to teachers on application. 
Their Supplementary Catalogue, which is a part of this, announces 
among other works in press a new edition of the Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary by Joseph Bosworth, D.D., late Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, 
completed by T. N. Toller, A.M., Lecturer on English Literature in Owens 
Other fall announcements of the same firm are a 


College, Manchester. 
*Colleeted Lectures 


third series of Dr. Freeman's * Historical Essays * 
and Essays’ and ‘Seeing and Thinking,’ by the late Professor Clifford: 
‘Darwinism and other Essays,” by Mr. John Fiske ; Mrs. Burnett's * Ha- 
worth’s’; and ‘ Private Theatricals,” by Lady Pollock (Art-at-Home Se- 
ries). Murray announces * The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle,’ by 
Walter M. Hatch, and a second edition, with additions, of the late Mr. 
Grote’s ‘ Aristotle..——Longmans & Co, will soon publish revised editions 
of Professor Tyndall’s * Heat as a Mode of Motion* and * Researches on 
Diamagnetism,’ and a new series of Helmholtz’s * Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects’; also an essay on ‘Foreign Work and English 
Wages, considered with Reference to the Depression of Trade,’ by 
Thomas Brassey, M.P.—Among fortheoming publications by Lippin- 
eott are ‘ Rabelais,” by Walter Besant, and ‘ Schiller,’ by Andrew Wilson, 
Series ; ‘ The 





concluding the ** Foreign Classics for English Readers” 
Climate of America; its Influence in Health and Disease,’ by Professor 
Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, assisted in the section on 
Medical Topography by Dr. John M. Keating ; and ‘The Miscellaneous 
Writings of Francis Lieber, LL.D.," in two volumes octavo. Edward 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia, have in preparation and will shortly publish 
‘ The Political Economy of Democracy,’ an essay, by John Lord Peck; and 
‘ First Step in Chemical Principles,’ by Prof. Henry Leffmann, M.D.——-A 
revised edition of the *‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Pompeian Museum at 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia,’ has just been published by authority of the 
Park Commission. It contains fuller information than the first edition, 
and is appropriately supplemented by a list of works relating to Pompeii 
for consultation.—-The New York Local Committee upon the Harvard 
Examinations for Women again call attention to the scheme, which our 
readers know has proved an entire success, Preparations for the winter 
work are now beginning, and persons who desire complete information 
concerning the studies and the examinations—which will take place May 
26 next—should address the secretary at 59 East Twenty-fifth Street. 
The Cornhill Magazine for August contains an article called “ Leaves 
from the Laurels of Moli¢re,” written curiously enough without any know- 
ledge whatever of the work of the past fifty years, and indeed much as it 
might have been in the last century. It accepts all the rash assertions of 
Grimarest, of Voltaire, of the ‘ Ménagiana,’ and of kindred compila- 
tions. It ignores all the researches of Beffara, Bazin, Souli¢é, Campardon, 
and Loiseleur. The writer seems never to have seen a good edition of 
Moliére, like Moland’s or Despois’s. 

—The September Lippincott's—which for the rest is light enough read- 
ing—has an interesting article entitled ‘* De Lauzun, De Fersen, and Marie 
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(ntoinette,” by Mr, John Austen Stevens, based on the volume by De 


Fersen’s grand-nephew, Baron de Klinckowstrém, of which ample aec- 
| 
The inferences which Mr. 


Stevens draws from certain letiers of De Fersen, while they are ingenious, 


uint has been rendered in our own columns, 
ire at the same time so strictly impartial as to seem almost not pertinent; 
one asks himself which side of the main question Mr. Stevens is on after 
all. This is especially true of what he has to say concerning De Lanzun. 
But herein resides the charm of his essay ; and, in any view, the reader is 
provided with data from which to draw his own conclusions in so far as 
there are any to draw, There are various kinds of literary and historical 
gossip, ind so many of them are worse than valueless that it is worth 
while to call attention to the happy manner in which a graceful pen can 
treat a rather unpromising subject 

—Mr. Trollope’s essay on Hawthorne in the September North Ameri- 
can Review is mainly notewortiy for a characterization by Hawthorne of 
Trollope’s novels, which is quoted from a private letter and warrants re- 
production: ‘* Have you ever read the novels of Anthony Trollope ?” 
Hawthorne wrote. ‘* They precisely suit my taste ; solid and substantial, 
written on strength of beef and through the inspiration of ale, and just 
as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out of the earth and put 
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a chance to travel in Europe at the expense of the Government. Gene- 
ral Eaton may perhaps be impervious to such criticism, but we should 
think the president of an American educational institution would take an 
interest in the cause of American education deep enough to prevent his 
connivance at anything so excellently calculated to bring discredit upon 
If we are not to look to the presidents of our 
colleges gradually to bring it about that education shall more and more 


it as such an appointment. 


seem a serious and practical matter to the American public, the prob- 
lem becomes at once unexpectedly complicated. 


—The Cincinnati Public Library has lately published a catalogue of 
its dramas and dramatic poems, 192 pp. of double columns, brevier type, 
the same in size and appearance as its Bulletin of accessions for 1878. 
The first 100 pp., including 8 pp. of additions, is a catalogue of authors ; 
the remainder gives the titles of the plays by languages, and of these 7 
pp. or 14 columns are titles of French plays, 19 pp. or 88 columns of 
German. As is natural, one turns first to the deficiencies, and wonders 
why it was not thought well to add the ‘ Théatre de Campagne’ and 
*Saynétes et Monologues’ to the library before printing. The catalogue, 


| however, is easy to consult, and the large type is an advantage in that 


it under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going about their daily | 


business, and not suspecting that they were made a show of.” It would 
be difficult to describe Mr. Trollope’s ‘* wholesome ” 
cise and felicitous language than this. It seems curiously to annoy Mr, 
Trollope, however, particularly the allusion to beef and ale, and he is 
betrayed into referring to it now and then in the course of his essay by 
the same nervousness which possibly made it as impossible for him to 
omit to quote it as to forget it. 
about it, and most of Mr. Trollope’s admirers will doubtless admit that it 
contains very good grounds for their admiration. But, apparently, Mr. 
Trollope is a trifle exasperated by reflecting upon its truthfulness on the 
one hand, and on the other upon the total lack of imagination which it 
He consoles himself by remarking that, in reading Hawthorne, 
‘** For a time, at least, you have been free from the mundane touch of 
that beef and ale with which novelists of a meaner school will certainly 
bring you into contact,” and by such subtle insinuation as ‘‘ No one will 
feel himself ennobled at once by having read one of my novels.” The re- 
flection is irresistible that it must have cost him a pang to refrain from 
italicizing the “at once.” Nevertheless, the reader will not regret this 
exhibition of sensitiveness on Mr. Trollope’s part. For, after reading 
the critical part of his book upon Thackeray, it is impossible not to con- 


There is, to be sure, nothing very severe 


charges. 


works in more pre- | 


way; but it is somewhat uneven in execution, and calls for criticism in 
the matter of so-called library analysis—/.e., the proper cataloguing of 
authors and titles in collections as well as otherwise. For instance, 
‘Plays for Private Acting, translated from the French and Italian,’ the 
volume in the Leisure-Hour Series, is catalogued under Plays, and the 
contents there given; but the different plays are further catalogued neither 
under authors nor titles, a very serious omission. So the plays in Bloch’s 
‘ Volks-Theater,’ the ‘ Bibliothek Vaterliindischer Schauspiele,’ and Wall- 
ner’s ‘ Thespiskarren,’ are catalogued under the titles but not under 
authors. These three collections are in the additions, and very likely it 
was not possible to catalogue them at that stage of the printing ; yet 
in the first printed part of the work, under Parlor Theatricals, we find 
plays by Frank Cahill and George Arnold, who are not in the list of 
authors; and, on the other hand, although ‘‘ Allis Fairin Love and War” 
is among the titles, the other five acting proverbs in the same collection 
are not. It is difficult to decide what principle has been followed in this 
matter of analysis. The plays mentioned under the titles ‘* Ludus Coven- 
trie” and ‘‘ Chester Plays ’ are not found under the titles, nor the plays in 
Kiihne-Harkort’s ‘ Kinder- und Puppentheater,’ although a general refer- 


| ence is made from the authors here included to the collection (catalogued, 


clude that what makes Mr. Trollope’s literary criticism worth reading is | 


not what he says about his subject, but what he discloses concerning him- | 


self. What he says about Hawthorne here—about *‘The Genius of Na- 
thanie] Hawthorne,” as his article is entitled—is of the slightest value : 
it is safe to affirm that it would not have been printed anonymously, not 


by the way, not under Kinder- und Puppentheater, according to the refer- 
ence, but under Kiihne-Harkort). Mary Healy’s plays are not entered under 
the titles, nor Henry and Aug. Mayhew’s. Mayhew’sis a volume of acting 
charades, and perhaps it was not intended to catalogue charades under the 


| titles ; but, if so, we should think that in a series of classified catalogues 


| 


only because of its omissions, which include taention of what many | 


people will agree with Hawthorne in thinking his most artistic perform- 
ance, but because of the commonplace of most of its statements. What 
he discloses concerning himself is chiefly his utter unfitness to write about 
Hawthorne at all. 
pathetic analysis, and who lacks the imaginative faculty, is never a sure 
guide, it is probable; but he is especially untrustworthy when he writes 
of a mind so * lopsided’ as Mr. Trollope maintains Hawthorne’s was, 
He infallibly misses nice distinctions, misses the delicate drift of ‘The 
Marble Faun,’ for example, or passes over entirely a work like ‘ The 


A writer whose critical equipment consists of unsym- | 


| Collections also are insufficiently treated. 


Blithedale Romance,’ which is not more ‘lopsided ” than romances of | 


the beef-and-ale sort, unless it be argued that ideality implies lopsided- | 


ness. Perhaps, after all, this is Mr. Trollope’s notion, however. 
—Several of the daily papers have announced the appointment, by 
United States Commissioner of Education Eaton, of Henry Huribert, a 
son of the president and a graduate of the last class of Middlebury (Vt.) 
College, as a travelling commissioner to go to Europe and examine the 
systems of education’in Great Britain and the Continent. It is perhaps 
within the limits of possibility that Mr. Henry Hurlbert is an accom- 
plished French and German and English scholar, and a young gentleman 
of acute powers of observation and discrimination. But it of course goes 
without saying that it is, in the very circumstances of the case, impos- 
sible that he should have had the special training and experience abso- 
lutely indispensable to the work for which it appears he bas been select- 
ed, and which, it never been done before. It is 
far more likely that people will esteem General Eaton, who gave 
the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Middlebury this year, guilty of an 
outrageous piece of favoritism in providing for President Hurlbert’s son 


is assumed, has 


| initial letters of their titles. 


such as the Cincinnati Library is publishing it would have been desir- 
able to put together, in different groups, charades, proverbs, children’s 
plays, and other such matter which is now scattered about in the catalogue 
with no clew to it. Inthe list of titles, under ‘‘ A Conjugal Lesson ” one 
is not referred to Steele’s ‘Book of Drawing-room Plays,’ in which it is 
also included ; and the same is true of Mrs, Charles Kemble’s ‘‘ Persona- 
tion,” although the reference is made under ‘ Fairly Taken In.” This 
last is the alternative title of ‘* Personation,” which is one of the few 
plays that appear under both of their titles, another serious defect in the 
catalogue. Plays with double titles should be entered under both titles, 
Although the plays in them 
specially catalogued are all easily found by the library attendants, be- 
cause their shelf-numbers are marked against them, yet the presence in 
the library of most of these collections is known only by the list of abbre- 
viations, or the references to them after the names of the plays by the 
This is true of the Shakspere Soviety Publi- 


| eations, Ancient British Drama, Lacy’s Acting Plays, Classici Italiani, 


Again, there is as much reason for 
’ under that 


and very many other collections. 
giving the contents of the ‘Classische Theater-Bibliothek 


| title as of enumerating the contents of Bloch’s ‘ Volks-Theater,’ and 


| the same 


applies to ‘Theater-Correspondenz,’ ‘Theater-Specialitiit,’ 
‘Deutsches Theater,’ etc.; and instead of cataloguing these collections 
with made-up English titles, and as having no title-page, we should 
think it would have been advisable, in case books were not at hand 
to furnish the information, to send to Germany for the proper titles, 
dates of publication, publishers’ names, ete. The ‘Classische Theater- 


Bibliothek aller Nationen,’ by the way, is a fine work, neatly printed, and 
a very desirable addition to libraries that aim at a collection of German 
' literature.—Cincinnati, in June, established a branch library, its first, in 
Cumminsville, about five miles distant from the main library. 
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talogue, classified and very summary, appears to enumerate about four 


August 28, 1879] 


thousand works therein contained, for which the main library probably 
iad a good nucleus in its duplicates. This branch, looked down upon by 
the heights of Clifton, of which, however, it is not a part, will undoubt- 
div secure donations from the residents of this beautiful suburb. Mr. 
Henry Probasco, who gave to the city the famous Tyler-Davidson foun- 
tain, is already the donor of a number of important serials. But, of 

urse, as a branch it is not likely to divert to itself donations at the ex- 
nense of the general library. 

—It was not to be supposed that Mr. Matthew Arnold would neglect 
the opportunity presented him by the London visit of the French actors 
—the opportunity of emphasizing again the weakness as an absolute 
maxim of the catchword, ‘* The state had better leave things alone.” 
Long ago, in an essay on education, Mr. Arnold pointed out that this 
catchword differed essentially from such universal maxims as ‘* Duty 
is the law of human life”; and remarked neatly that ‘*Some things the 
state had better leave alone, others it had better not.” The theatre, as a 
creat educational force, influencing the social life and manners of a na- 
tion, is naturally to be classed with the latter, and in the current Nine- 
teenth Century Mr. Arnold argues that the lesson of ‘ The French Play in 
London’ is to be summed up thus: *‘ The theatre is irresistible ; organ- 
ize the theatre.” He reviews the history of the English drama, and says 
that when the system of privileged theatres was found to have grave 
faults, instead of remedying these ‘‘ we gladly took refuge in our favorite 
doctrines of the mischief of state interference, of the blessedness of leav- 
ing every man free to do as he likes, of the impertinence of presuming 
to check any man’s natural taste for the bathos, and to press him to relish 
the sublime.” The English theatre was left to take its chances, and its 
present impotence is the result. The visit of the French company, he 
says, Shows Englishmen not only what is gained by organizing the theatre, 
but what is meant by organizing it. The gain is in keeping before 
the public the classic drama, and ‘pieces of truth and beauty which 
emerge here and there among the questionable pieces of the modern 
drama,” and giving these in perfection; even the questionable pieces 
lose something of their vice in the hands of such actors—‘“‘ the acting 
carries us into the world of sound and pleasing art, if the piece does not.” 
The method is indicated in an examination of the organization of the 
Frangais. One of the points emphasized is the need of a school of dra- 
matic elocution. Mr. Arnold supposes the French actors advising their 
entertainers in this regard as follows : “ ‘ Your best and most serious ac- 
tors’ (this is said with a smile) ‘ would have been better if in their youth 
they had learnt elocution.’” And, as Mr. Arnold is fond of a two-edged 
rapier, he makes them conclude : ‘‘ So you will restore the English theatre, 
and then a modern drama of your own will also, probably, spring up 
amongst you, and you will not have to come to us for pieces like Pink 
Dominoes.” 

—Indeed, the most profound Anglo-Saxon distrust of Mr. Arnold’s 
bias of anti-patriotism and turn for the French cannot well complain 
of this essay ; he compares French and English dramatic poetry in a 
way which can hardly fail to please the most patriotic of his countrymen. 
He begins by defining poetry as ‘‘ simply the most delightful and perfect 
form of utterance that human words can reach,” and after an exposi- 
tion of this he concludes: ‘So that, on the one hand, from the absence 
of conspicuous genius in a people for poetry, we may assert the absence 
of an adequate poetical form,” and the converse. In either way French 
poetry fares ill at Mr. Arnold’s hands, Moliére, ‘‘ by far the chief name in 
French poetry, . . . isactually most satisfactory in his prose,” because 
of Moliére’s lack of the highest sort of poetic power—of power which 
would have enabled him to find a more adequate form of verse than 
the rhyming Alexandrine, with ‘‘its incurable artificiality, its want 
of the fluidity, the naturalness, the rapid forward movement of 
true dramatic verse.” This is all, we confess, unsatisfactory to us. 
Doubtless Mr. Arnold’s conclusion is just—Moliére is certainly infe- 
rior to Shakspere, and the French Alexandrine is certainly *‘incu- 
rably artificial.” Nor is Mr. Arnold to be accused of arguing in a 
circle, to which at first glance he may seem open. The trouble is that 
he is arguing at all; one is reminded of his ‘‘I have a profound respect 
for intuitions, and a very lukewarm respect for the elaborate machine- 
work of my friends the logicians.” His premise about poetry does not 
go far enough for a major premise, one feels; whereas the same proposi- 
tion used in a fluid, passing, approximate way, would have been far more 
convincing. His illustrations and comparisons are admirable, but the 
argument in which they are used as examples proves too much. Between 
his definition of poetry and his argument from inadequate poetic form 


dealer had warranted the genuineness of the painting, which 


- i 
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Mr. Arnold is driven to call Corneille and Racine as insufficient as Pops 
and to deny that Victor Hugo is anything but a great romance-writer 
like Scott. Here again one is reminded of an earlier utterance of My 
Arnold: ‘*One poet may be a greater poetical foree than another, and 


If we change the word 


may apply this remark to his comparison of C 


yet have a more unequal style.” ‘unequal to 


‘inadequate ” we rneille 
and Racine to Pope, or we may apply it just as it is to his association of 
Victor Hugo with Scott. Who doubts that Corneille is a greater poeti- 


cal force than Pope, and Hugo than Seott ? 


—A somewhat singular case has just been tried in England, to which 
the London Times gives a column or two with becoming gravity. It 
illustrates, the Times says, ‘the uncertainty for persons not acquainted 
with art as to the authorship of paintings even by living artists and bear- 
ing the signature of the supposed painter.” A certain zine manufacturer 
bought of a picture-dealer at Bury St. Edmund's a picture which he sup 
posed to be the work of Thomas Sidney Cooper, R.A,, for which he 
It turned out spurious, and he sued for The wit 
that the 


and 
recovery 


Ile 


paid £25. 
nesses were himself, the dealer, and Mr. Cooper testified 


the dealer 


denied, and made the counter charge that the plaintiff had purchased the 


| canvas *‘on spec.” The painter made a more entertaining witness Che 
picture was not his, he said, ‘‘nor any part of it; the value of was 
‘‘about the value of the canvas”; ‘no respectable dealer would have 


a Y 


} 


| does not make any direct charge. 


such a thing in his possession,” and he estimated its worth at ‘ about 
2s. 6d.” This was hard on the plaintiff, as the jury found for the defend- 
ant, and the former is now in very much the position of the ‘teurious 
impertinent” who asked the expert opinion of a bank-teller as to the 
genuineness of a bill and had it returned to him with 


’ 


‘counterfeit ” 
stamped upon it in indelible red ink. It was also ungenerous on Mr. 
Cooper’s part, since he got a fee of £5 5s. for testifying to its worthless- 
ness, and it appeared afterwards that he had given similar opinions as to 
142 of 153 works ascribed and submitted to him ; from which it is fair t 
presume that he derives a respectable revenue too easily to risk it by 
allowing his vanity to get the better of his prudence. We should say 
that after reading Mr. Cooper’s heated testimony, during which he ex- 
claimed of the painting: ‘‘Sir, itisa dreadful thing. It isan insult to me 
persons with suspected Coopers on their hands would 
There is another moral, involving 


to ascribe it to me,” 
be excessively shy of consulting him. 
the unwisdom of proceedings under any section of ** the baby act,” which 
zine manufacturers about to set up as virtuosi would do well to consider. 
That which the Times draws is also obvious, it must be admitted. 


—lIt will be remembered that about two vears ago it was announced 
that the remains of Columbus had been discovered in the cathedral church 
of Santo Domingo, where it is certain that they were interred in 1540, and 
from which place it has been believed that they were transferred to Havana 
in 1795, upon the occasion of the cession of Santo Domingo tothe French 
The evidence in the case was referred by the Spanish Government to the 
Royal Academy of History of Madrid, which has just made its report, 
adverse to the alleged discovery; and the grounds of the decision are 
clearly set forth in a monograph by the distinguished publicist, Sir Tra- 
vers Twiss. The transference of the remains in 1795 was made with the 
utmost caution and with great formality and solemnity, so that it would 
require overwhelming proof to conclude that a blunder had been made, 
Now, the sarcophagus discovered in 1877 
ut he 


and the wrong body carried. 
was, it is true, inscribed with the name “ Cristoval Colon,” b 
called ** Baron,” which title the great admiral did not bear, while his 
grandson of the same name, who, it is known, was also buried in this 
There are several 


is 


chureh, was, through his mother, of noble lineage. 
other inscriptions on and within the sarcophagus, mostly abbreviated, 
and one of these (D. de la A. Per Ate) has been interpreted as ‘* Descu- 
bridor de la America, Primer Almirante.” 1t is easy to show that the 
grandson of Columbus, in the inscription upon his body, would never 
have spoken of the New World as Amertca—a name which was never 
used in Spain until 1672, and which the family of Columbus would have 
been the last to adopt. The letters of the inscriptions, moreover, do not 
belong to the period at which the body was deposited there. On the 
whole the reader cannot but agree with Sir Travers Twiss ‘‘ that the evi- 
dence at present forthcoming is insufficient to displace the established be- 
lief.” He apparently does not think it a part of his duty to do more than 
establish this negative conclusion; for, although he hints at fraud, he 
He does, however, show a motive on 
the part of the Bishop of Orope, the voucher of thediscovery: ‘ the report 
[of the Academy] suggests that the judgment of the Bishop of Orope may 
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have been unduly biassed by his desire to procure the beatification of the 
great admiral, respecting which a postulant has already submitted his 
petition to the Holy See, and by his hope that the shrine of Columbus in 
Santo Domingo would become a place of pilgrimage for mariners, as 
famous in its way as the shrine of St. James the Elder at Compostella, 
in old Spain.” It is hard, on any other theory, to account for the in- 
scription: “Una parte de los restos del Primer Almirante D. Cristoval 
Colon Descubridor.” 

Signor Giuseppe Colucci has just published at Genoa in three volumes 
the reports of the ambassadors of the Genoese republic at London relating 
to the American Revolution (‘I casi della Guerra per l’independenza 
d’America narrati dall’ ambasciatori della republica di Genova presso la 
corte d’Inghilterra nella sua corrispondenza ufficiale inedita, per G. 
Colucci. Vol. i. 2 parte, vol. ii. Genova, 1879. New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.) The first part (prefaz7vone) is a concise history of America 
from the editor’s pen, in 489 pages. The second part begins with the 
official correspondence of Francesco Ageno, the then Genoese ambassador 
at London, containing his reports to the serenissimi signori of the 
Council of the Ligurian Republic, from May 4, 1770, to Dec. 26, 1777 (557 
pages). Volume 1i. brings these down to Dee, 12, 1780, in 810 pages. 
Colucci says (vol. i. 1, p. 484) that these letters, preserved in the state 
archives at Genoa, are perhaps the only official documents which Italy 
possesses relating to the American Revolution, and that they will prove 
useful not only for the annals of the United States, but also for the his- 
tory of Italian diplomacy; and he adds, concerning Ageno, that he “at 
no time deceived himself (non s'il/use maz) about the causes or the 
chances of the war,” and points to Ageno’s remarkable letter of August 
25, 1775, in which he says, concerning the Philadelphia Congress and its 
enactments, that ‘‘ they are no evidence of (non dimostrano) an accidental 
or transitory rebellion, easy to suppress ; rather, of an undertaking con- 
ceived long before (¢mmaginato da molto tempo), pursued with vigor, and 
till now sustained with intrepidity.” A man whose judgment at this early 
stage of American independence is so fully confirmed by subsequent 
events has certainly written more things worth knowing, and we regret 
that we must dismiss him with this short notice. 


ALBERT GALLATIN.* 
Il. 


YORN at Geneva on the 29th of January, 1761, Albert Gallatin was 
descended from an old and essentially aristocratic Swiss family, 
There was no better stock in Europe. Patriotic, intelligent, simple in 
tastes and strict in morals, uncontaminated by great wealth, and living 
in that society of which both Gibbon and Voltaire have left us such attrac- 
tive pictures, the Gallatins had for generations filled all positions of civic 
honor and duty, or had gone forth to seek their fortunes in every military 
service in Europe. One of them, for instance, as Mr. Adams tells us, 
commanded a battalion under Rochambeau at the siege of Yorktown. 
Left an orphan at an early age, young Albert Gallatin was taken charge 
of by an intimate friend of his mother, by whom he was educated and 
ultimately, at the age of fourteen, sent to the Academy of Geneva, from 
which he graduated with high honors in 1779. 

His academical course was, however, the turning-point in Gallatin’s 
life. Naturally himself a sober-minded and very practical man, with 
little of the visionary about him, he there became intimate with two 
young fellows, Serre and Badollet by name, who were thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the teachings of the French philosophy. The war of Ameri- 
can independence was then absorbing the attention of Europe, and these 
young gentlemen conceived the idea that the unsophisticated wilderness 
was the field in which human nature, freed from social trammels, would 
achieve the best results. So two of them ran away to America ; and the 
third, Badollet, presently followed. It was a foolish escapade, and Galla- 
tin alone struggled through, redeeming his fortune by a late though total 
abandonment of his youthful ideals ; poor Serre died in 1784 of the West 
India fever in Jamaica, and Badollet remained buried in the wilderness. 

Arriving in America in 1780, almost wholly without means, Gallatin 
and Serre at first drifted about Boston, of which place, as it appeared to 
young Swiss eyes, the former in one of his letters gives us an amusing 
glimpse : 


‘* Ties habitans n’ont ni délicatesse ni honneur ni instruction, et il n’y 


a rien de trop 4 l’égard de leur probité. . . . Ons’ennuye fort A Bos- 
ton. Iln’y a aucun amusement public et beaucoup de superstition, en 


**The Life of Albert Gallatin. By Henry Adams.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
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sorte que l’on ne peut pas le dimanche chanter, jouer du violon, aux 
cartes, aux boules, etc.” 

From Boston they found their way into the veritable wilderness of 
Maine, where they passed, not unenjoyably, both a winter and a summer 
Exhaustion of means brought them back to civilization, and Gallatin 
then earned for a time a slender living as an instructor of French in 
Harvard College. Serre now parted from him to go to his death in the 
West Indies, and Gallatin himself presently went to New York, and 
thence to Philadelphia and Richmond. Having now inherited a portion 
of his patrimony, and still clinging to his ideal of the wilderness, he pur- 
chased, after personal examination, a vast tract of land among the 
mountains of Western Pennsylvania, and there proceeded to bury him- 
self and poor Badollet, whom he had summoned to his side. This was in 
1786, when he was twenty-five years of age. The rest of Gallatin’s life 
was passed in getting out of the youthful scrape in which he had thus 
involved himself. 

The wilderness ideal was, however, as Mr. Adams well points out, the 
key to Mr. Gallatin’s subsequent political life; it was the echo of that 
French philosophy which was the bond of sympathy between himself and 
Jefferson, and caused them both to labor for the establishment on this 
continent of a new political system, ‘‘ broad as society itself, . . . 
providing for and guiding the moral and material development of a new 
era—a fresh race of men.” The Whiskey Insurrection, which for the 
moment threatened to destroy Gallatin’s political prospects, brought him 
into political prominence, and his inherent ability afterwards kept him 
there. His knowledge, his education, his integrity, his clearness of head 
and singleness of purpose, were needed; and the part they enabled him to 
play in our politics from 1801 to 1815 was second in importance to none. 

It does not need to be said that it is as Secretary of the Treasury dur- 
ing the administrations of Jefferson and Madison, and as such the not 
unequal successor of Hamilton, that Gallatin will be known in American 
history. Asa minister of finance he cannot be ranked lower than the 
first class. He was great enough to be perfectly simple. Any one could 
understand his system, and he himself. by a species of intuitive wisdom, 
at once saw through all those economical juggles by which smaller men 
deceive the public as well as themselves. He would have nothing to do 
with them. He administered the Treasury of the United States as it 
never has been administered before or since,—as part of a great scheme for 
the general amelioration of his countrymen, and through them of man- 
kind. By systematic frugality and spending less than the revenue, he pro- 
posed to pay off the public debt, and then the surplus was to be remitted 
in taxation or applied to great projects of national improvement. This 
was all. The curious part of it is that he both failed and was wrong ; 
he wholly overestimated what was humanly practical under our political 
conditions. Yet neither at the time nor since has any one ever doubted 
that he was a great man; in its very massive simplicity his handiwork 
bears the stamp of greatness. He was, however, much before his time ; 
indeed, it has not yet come—if it ever does come. 

In reality it is the story of his failure that Mr. Adams tells, and he 
tells it with great spirit and ability, interspersed at times with a con- 
trolled eloquence which is made doubly attractive by its admirable taste. 
In this portion of his book, and that relating to the Treaty of Ghent, 
either from a fortunate lack of original material or because it became 
too dull even for his digestion, Mr. Adams emerges from under the 
mass of it and takes up the narrative himself. There are 250 pages (pp. 
300-550) of this matter, and in everything which goes to make up first- 
class historical work it would not be easy to find anything superior to it 
in the many recent volumes devoted to American, or, for that matter, 
to other history. It causes a positive sense of aggravation that a narra- 
tive so vigorous and interesting should be securely buried under such a 
load of clumsy and unattractive detail before and after. 

Coveriag as it does the bitter period of national humiliation which 
preceded the War of 1812, the story is exceedingly amusing as Mr. 
Adams tells it, but one still unpleasant for an American to read. The 
redeeming power of faith in mankind, and the influence, as far-reaching 
and continued as it is subtle, of personal magnetism, never in fact re- 
ceived a greater illustration than in the hold that Jefferson has retained 
on the admiration of the American people. Naturally his administration 
should be associated with memories of a character which no people likes 
to recall. With the world full of combatants, all of whom, as Lord Sid- 


mouth expressed it, looked upon the United States as ‘“‘a country in 
which there is little authority in the rulers, and as little public spirit and 
virtue in the people,” the President of that country expressed his foreign 
policy, and invited England’s kick and France’s cuff by writing, ‘‘1 do 
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not believe we shall have as much to swallow from them as our prede- 
cessors had.” The expression was a most happy one. For eight long 
vears the chief business of America as regards foreign nations was leek- 
eating : and while, Fluellen-lke, it meekly ate its leeks, now at the hand 
of England and now at that of France, the Government helplessly drifted 
into a war for which no preparation was made. Jefferson, Madison, and 
Gallatin were all, in fact, guilty of the unpardonable sin of not realizing 
that with nations no less than with individuals self-respect is worth 
something. They did not have the excuse of the New England Federal- 
ists, who—the ‘* Copperheads ” of 1812—looked upon England as society’s 
one barrier against French propagandism, and, in the frenzy of partisan 
strife, lost every spark of national spirit. Yet these last never were for- 
given by the country, and will be gibbeted in history, while the former, 
who mildly bore the insults until they became wholly unbearable, and 
then landed the country, all naked and bankrupt, in a war from the 
natural results of which it was saved only by the rising spirit of the 
young West, in which the Administration had not the slightest confidence, 
and the gallantry of that navy which it had done its best to destroy—these 
men, because of their other qualities, the country, forgetting its years of 
humiliation, holds in highest honor. It is well, also, that it shou!d be so, 
and the popular instinct is right. The mere fact that the ideals could not 
be carried out did not detract from their nobleness or human sympathy ; 
for the rest, as administrators who blundered into a war with an antago- 
nist immeasurably their superior in strength, Jefferson and his successor 
had the great political merit of luck. The country acquitted itself well, 
and they got and will retain the credit for it. 

We have no space to refer to the internal history which Mr. Adams 
now for the first time gives of the negotiations which preceded the treaty 
of Ghent. Neither are they longer of any great historical importance. 
This part of his work, however, is perhaps the best done of all, and in it 
very interesting and life-like glimpses are given of J. Q. Adams and 
Henry Clay, as well as of Gallatin. As regards J. Q Adams’s diplomacy, 
his grandson, for fear of seeming prejudiced in his favor, shows some dis- 
position towards leaning over backward. Unless we are very much mis- 
taken, when it came to dealing with Englishmen there was a sort of fiery, 
self-willed downrightedness about J. Q. Adams, as about his father and 
his son, with which neither Gallatin nor his biographer seem to sym- 
thize, but which accomplishes better results than any amount of finessing 
More than once in this volume Mr. Adams dilates with keen appreciation 
on what he calls the ‘‘ brutal directness” of George Canning’s method 
of dealing with Jefferson’s diplomacy, and the way it cowed him. It may 
well be questioned whether, in somewhat the same way, the stubborn, 
high-tempered New-Englander had not a keener insight than the more 
suave and wiley Genevan into the best way of meeting their English | 
opponents. According to Mr. Adams’s own account of the negotiations, 
the famous ‘* This, my lord, means war !” of 1863 was also the key of the | 
situation in 1814. Nevertheless it is quite true that to Mr. Gallatin be- 
longed the chief credit of that most successful negotiation. 

The Treaty of Ghent was signed on Christmas day, 1814, and accord- 
ingly Gallatin was then closing his fifty-third year. Fifteen years more of 
diplomatic life, during which he filled with unsurpassed ability the French 
and English missions, then awaited him, to be succeeded by yet nine- 
teen years of retirement and old age. He died in 1848 in New York, 
where the Gallatin Bank still preserves his name as one of the most hon- 
ored in the long roll of great commercial names of which that city may | 
fairly boast. He belongs to a period the history of which 1s yet to be 
written. Whether generally read or not, this volume ensures to him 
ultimately the large space which properly belongs to him in that history. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF HECTOR BERLIOZ* 

( )F the great musicians who have recorded their thoughts in words as 
well as in tones it may be asserted that Schumann is the most sym- 
pathetic and impartial, Wagner the most profound and revolutionary, 
and Berlioz the most brilliant and interesting. Berlioz, indeed, disputes 
with Schumann the honor of being the father of musical literature pro- 
per; and if his musical compositions are remarkable for their brilliant and 
original instrumentation or sensuous coloring, no less is this true of his 
writings, which, in imagination, wit, sarcasm, and champagne-like sparkle, 
often remind one of Heine and the best French writers. The vivacity 
and spontaneity of his literary work is all the more remarkable because 
much of it was done under pressure, and gave him infinite annoyance. 
The poverty which lasted almost to the end of his life compelled him 
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during twenty years to write criticisms for the Journal des Débats at one 
hundred francs apiece, and he has given numerous indications of the 
tortures to which he was put by his duty of analyzing and describing 
ephemeral operas and operettas which he would have preferred to see in 
the infernal regions, and which the dignified position of his paperdid not 
even allow him to speak of in the terms which, in his private opin- 
ion, they deserved. In his letters he often speaks of his ‘* stupide tache 
de critique, la seule qui me soit laiss¢ée 4 remplir dans notre cher pays,” 


and expressions like ‘‘damné feuilleton,” ‘* abominable feuilleton,”’ 
But if he was obliged to make some concessions to 
popular taste in his criticism—a thing which he never did in his compo- 
sitions, where he was as stubborn and self-willed as Beethoven and Wag- 
ner—he never went beyond a certain limit, to avoid passing which he 
cultivated a most subtle kind of irony and sarcasm, in which he is one of 
the greatest masters on record, so that his essays may be recommended 
as models for all who wish to perfect themselves in this effective style of 
composition. 

As Berlioz was from the beginning an ardent advocate of liberal 
opinions in art, a ferocious enemy of routine and the tyranny of tradition. 
it was inevitable that his criticism and his sarcasm, published in a lead- 
ing organ, should give offence to the conservatives, who, in musical insti 
tutions, in France as well as elsewhere, usually represent the powers that 
be, and who invariably require thirty years longer than the rest of 
the world to adapt their unplastic brains to the altered environment due 
to the advent of a new genius. 
accordingly, must be chiefly ascribed the fact that, while in Germany, 
Russia, and even England, Berlioz repeatedly reaped abundant laurels 


To the sting of his ** damné feuilleton,”” 


when personally conducting his compositions, in France almost every 
attempt to assert his claims proved a complete fiasco; so that afte: 
several trials he got tired of throwing away the money he had earned 
abroad in an ineffectual endeavor to educate the unwilling ears of his 
countrymen. 
ment to cruel Paris, that he would gladly have sacrificed his foreign 
triumphs for others nearer home. 
sion in his letters. Thus, in 1846, when he was invited to Vienna to 
take the vacant place of Weigl, director of the Imperial Chapel, he 
refused blankly, because it would have cut off all his chances of making 
‘**In regard to this subject,” he writes to 


And yet such was his patriotism, and almost canine attach- 


This sentiment finds repeated expres- 


an occasional sojourn in Paris. 
a friend, ‘I have made a curious discovery, which is that I have Paris 
so much at heart (Paris—that is to say, you my friends, the pecple of 
culture who live there, the whirlpool of ideas into which one plunges) that 
at the mere thought of being excluded therefrom my heart has failed 
me, and I have realized the pangs of exile.” 
His love of Paris, however, did not prevent Berlioz from using his 
lash on it on all possible occasions, sometimes with a violence almost suf- 
ficient to justify the charge of what Spencer calls the bias of anti-patriot- 
ism. ‘‘ In England,” says Berlioz, ‘‘at least the desire fo love music is 
real and persistent,” but from the Parisians it is impossible to obtain the 
attention requisite for a solemn and sad composition. 
de la presse et du public sont d'une sottise et d'une frivolité dont rien ne 
peut offrir d’exemple chez les autres nations. Chez.nous, le beau, ce n'est 


‘Les jugements 


pas le laid, c’est le plat ; on n’aime pas plus le mauvais que le bon, on 
préfére le médiocre.” The last four words perhaps throw some light on 
Matthew Arnold’s aphorism : ‘* France, famed in all great arts, in none 
supreme.” One of his letters to Morel Berlioz winds up with the bitter 
phrase, ‘* Le choléra existe, on le sait, pourquoi la musique Parisienny 
n’existerait-elle pas 7” Another bit of pessimistic realism, almost worthy 
of Zola, is the following, dated London, March, 1848 : 
France sont morts maintenant, et la musique, en particulier, commence 


“Les arts en 


déja d se putrefier; qu’on lenterre vite! Je sens d'ici les miasmes 
quelle exhale. ; 

Had Berlioz known that even after his death ten 
before his countrymen would become convinced of the injustice done 
him, he might have belabored them still more heavily for not even giving 
him a fair chance to introduce to them his compositions—those composi- 
‘Et puis, vous le 


years would elapse 


tions of which he wrote so touchingly to Schumann : 
dirais-je, je les aime, ces pauvres enfants, d'un amour paternel qui n’a 
rien de spartiate, et je préfére mille fois les savoir obscurs, mais intacts, 
idles envoyer au loin chercher la gloire ou d’affreuses blessures et la 
mort.” But the Parisians have at last opened their eyes and fulfilled the 
prophecy of Berlioz, that they would ultimately go to the mountain 
which had refused to go to them. The Berlioz revival of the last season 
was one of the most extraordinary phenomena of the sort ever witnessed. 
Had Berlioz risen from his grave or fallen from the sky in a meteoric 
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the excitement could hardly have been greater, Several of his colossal 
works have been repeated over and over again, and, now that the people 
have once had experience of their grandeur, in the strictest sense of the 


word, they will not again let them pass out of sight, any more than the 
Indeed, the 
Berlioz present in structure, spirit, and dimensions the appearance of a 


Swiss would be willing to part with their Alps. works of 


mountain-chain amidst the forests and meadows cultivated by the other 
of 


whose admiration knows no bounds, ** he would have built) pyramids, 


musicians his country. ‘*Ilad he been an architect,” says Liszt, 


gardens of Semiramis, Roman amphitheatres ”; and Heine, who was no 
trained musician, but whose artistic sense commonly served him as guide, 
the extinct 


compares the impression produced by his musie to monsters 


of early geological epochs. Such music, appealing as it does pre-emi- 


nently to the taste for the grand and awe-inspiring, is hardly adapted to 
the ears of Frenchmen, who naturally prefer the graceful, pleasing, and 
Hiindel, Mozart, and Men- 


delssohn long remained distasteful, while Beethoven’s works were at first 


piquant, and to whom even the more allied 
universally pronounced to be ** bizarre, confused, disconnected, bristling 
with harsh modulations and crude harmonies, totally lacking melody, ex- 
travagant in expression, too noisy, and terribly difficult to execute ”"—as 
we are told by Berlioz, one of whose greatest deserts lay in the strenu- 
he 
Beethoven in France. 

If we take these things in connection with the enmity aroused by his 


ous efforts made through his whole life to acclimatize the musie of 


criticisms, and the undeniable difficulty of almost all his works, it is sur- 
prising, in truth, that the Parisians have taken Berlioz to heart so soon 
instead of letting him slumber for another century or so, as was the case 
with Bach in Germany. To those not admitted behind the scenes the 
terlioz revival is a pure mystery; but the explanation is simple 
It is well known that although 
(perhaps because) there are not a few points of resemblance between Ber- 


recent 
enough, and witha] quite interesting. 


lioz and Wagner, they have mutually expressed rather unfavorable judg- 
ments of each other. Jealousy evidently had much to do with the mat- 
ter, for both had the ambition to be the inheritors of Beethoven’s genius, 
Berlioz endeavoring in his choral symphonies to *‘take up music where 
Beethoven had left it,” while Wagner interpreted the Ninth Symphony 
as hinting at a necessary connection between words and music, thus lead- 
That in the case of 
Berlioz, at any rate, jealousy was the chief motive of his animosity is 
rendered clear as day by pp. 270-288 of the correspondence now before 


ing to the music-drama as the highest form of art. 


us, which present a vivid picture of the rage, envy, and despair that 
filled his breast when he found that ‘* Tannhiiuser” had been accepted 
for performance at the Opéra, which had so long persisted in refusing to 
accept his own ** Troyens,” his favorite work, on which he had placed so 
many hopes 
cedented uproar to which the performances of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” gave rise, 
and which not even the Emperor-could subdue. Berlioz endeavored to show 
his contempt by delegating his critical duties on this occasion to a friend. 
His sentiments, however, are revealed in his letters of that date, as a few 
sentences from them will show: ‘* Wagner fait tourner en chévres les 
chanteuses, les chanteurs, et l’orchestre et le choeur de l’opéra. . . . 
Liszt va arriver pour soutenir l’école du charivari. . . . Wagner est 
évidemment fou. Il mourira comme Jullien est mort l’an dernier, d’un 
transport au cerveau. En sortant, sur l’esealier, on traitait tout 
haut ce malheureux Wagner de gredin, d’‘insolent, d’idiot. . . . 
presse est unanime pour |l’exterminer. 


La 
Pour moi, je suis cruellement 
vengé.”” 

But Berlioz was greatly mistaken in regard to this ‘cruel revenge.” 
Had he known what was to happen in this strange world of ours he 
would have used all the influence of the D/bats to keep ‘* Tannhiiuser ” 
on the boards, for it is to the author of that work that Berlioz owed his 
favorable reception in Paris last winter. We are not joking; far from 
it. We are aware that next to Bismarck no man is more cordially hated 
in Paris than Wagner. We are also aware that until a few months ago 
every attempt to introduce one of his works there resulted in a popular 
disturbance. And yet our paradoxical assertion is true beyond a shadow 
of doubt. The chief portals of Paris have indeed remained closed to 
Wagner, yet he long ago got in by more than one backdoor. With the 
partial exception of Massenet, all the young French composers have been 
strongly influenced by his scores, and have shown this influence partly in 
the way of open plagiarism and partly in a legitimate assimilative fashion. 
The public has become aware of this fact, and has frequently urged that 
it was about time to know Wagner at first hand. Hence the favorable 


Nation. 


He does not in the least conceal his delight at the unpre- | 
| apparently in September. 


| and its vicinity, for which but nine days were available. 
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reception of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at Pasdeloup’s, and hence also the Berlioz 
furore, which without Wagner would have been impossible so early 
the year 1878. Vorld fout / Strange as are the ways in which the irony 
of fate often manifests itself, it surely must have learned a lesson fro. 
Berlioz before it was able to execute such a master-stroke. 


The agreeable fact at any rate remains that justice has at last be: 
done the great French symphonist, and people have discovered that t); 
favorable verdict so many years ago passed by Schumann, Liszt, Biiloy 
and other equally competent judges, this time, for a wonder, turned 
out to be correct in spite of the opposition of the professional critics and 
the comic papers. And one of the most noteworthy results of this 
change in the direction of the wind has been the publication of the lively 
correspondence from which we have been quoting in this notice. It con- 
sists of one hundred and fifty-six letters to friends of the author, in- 
cluding such names as Liszt, Biilow, Wagner, Schumann, Ferdinand 
Hiller, ete. For Berlioz had no lack of distinguished acquaintances. Ac- 
cording to Stephen Heller, he counted among his earliest admirers Victo) 
Hugo, Lamartine, Dumas, De Vigny, Balzac, Delacroix, Ary Scheffer ; 
and all the young and unappreciated geniuses gathered around him as 
their leader. the editor, M. Bernard, has pre- 
fixed an introduction of sixteen pages, which gives all the biographica 
data needed for an intelligent perusal of the letters. They range fron 
the author's sixteenth year to shortly before his death (1819-1868), and 
thus constitute almost a complete biography in themselves, or, at any 
rate, a valuable supplement to his ‘Memoirs.’ Berlioz belonged to that 
class of writers who do not reserve all their happy thoughts for articles 
intended for the press, but endeavor to make their private correspond- 
ence equally mteresting ; and though he mostly writes about his own ex- 
periences, his own tastes and feelings, we may say that he could not easil) 
have found a more fascinating subject to write about. Selfishness i) 
men of genius is one of the cardinal virtues, and fortunately they usually 
have a good share of it notwithstanding the popular superstition to th 
contrary. 


To the * Correspondance 


FRANCE UNDER FOUR EYES.* 

— the ladies whose books are cited below made the Exposition of 
1878 the oceasion of their going to France, and their stay was nearly 

of the sume length, from three to four months. Except in these particulars, 
and that they might have met in Paris, a great difference exists between 
the regions visited by the two authors, the circles in which they moved 
their respective points of view, and their literary performances. To Miss 
Betham-Edwards France was an old story, and a tour through Brittany 
had resulted in a work on ‘ Western France,’ to which, in the present 
sketches, frequent allusion is made by way of contrast. Her holidays 
began in July, in the department of Seine-et-Marnre, whence she passed 
abruptly to the Doubs, Jura, and Ain, and there her excursion terminated, 
Quite otherwise with Mrs. Gibbons, wl 
landed at Dieppe on the 27th of April, and sailed homewards from Ant- 
werp in mid-August, her chief fields of observation having been Paris, 
the Puy-de-Dome (as we guess), not far from Clermont-Ferrand (Charbon- 
niére ?), and, as we are told without disguise, the Nord, besides Antwerp 
Miss Edwards's 


| tour was a sort of picnicking, in which she was ‘‘ welcomed at every 


| 


stage, and pioneered from place to place by educated ladies and gentle- 
men delighted to do the honors of their native place.” Mrs. Gibbons 
everywhere paid her own way, and her principal aim, ‘to describe the 
citizen of Paris and the farmer of France,” was fulfilled with very little 
association with the cultivated classes. Miss Edwards is an English- 
woman anxious to repair the deficiencies of Murray, and who, at the 
princely chitean of the Rothschilds at Ferriéres, suggests *‘ to the generous 
owner of this noble treasure-home of art that the briefest possible cata- 
logue of his choicest treasures would unspeakably oblige his visitors.” 
Her American sister from Philadelphia sometimes forgets that that city 
is not all of the United States, as when, being informed in the Nord that 
the school-children pay for their books : ‘‘I tell him that our scholars do 
not.” Miss Edwards frequently contrasts unfavorably the towns o! 
England with those of the same size in Eastern France in respect of thei 
dependence upon the capital for theatres, museums, libraries, and other 
means of culture and enjoyment. Mrs. Gibbons’s comparisons are sel- 
dom disparaging to her native country, and generally reveal the Yankee 
gift of discerning ‘“‘improvements.” Thus, she notices *‘the want of 
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a little bell” in the communal school, and says of some bunks in a 
horse-stable : **In the two sleep four men. It seems to me these beds are 
too short"; or again, of the soldiers’ enforced idleness in the barracks : 
‘Could not the people collect journals for them, as is done among us for 
those in hospitals ?"" With a lecturer who ‘speaks of America, of our 
country, and of emulating our example, and thinks they may yet excel 
she shakes hands in the antechamber and tells him frankly, ** that 
**the slender, 


us,” 
I do not think they will excel us,” 
gentlemanly Frenchman answers not.” 

Miss Edwards, with her somewhat too frequent 


for causes assigned ; but 


‘airily and coquet- 
Mrs. 


Gibbons, on the other hand, perhaps never once deliberately records a 


tishly perched ” town or fortress, is before all a picturesque tourist. 


prospect in the painter’s sense. Here is her nearest approach to it 


‘Close by [the cemetery] there is a wind-mill. There is, too, a view. 
I had spoken of it before ; I want to see it now. ‘ Don’t you have views 
in your country ?’ rather coolly asks Mrs. Salmier. Nevertheless, I get 
upon the bank where the wind-mill stands, and look around to count the 
villages. The bright western sun prevents my seeing very well ; but 
there isa view of the whole country round. We can count six villa- 

. If we could get to the top of the wind-mill, and had a 
could we not see forty villages 7” 


aa 
telescope, 

Both ladies are good Protestants, and equally alive to the demoraliz- 
Miss Edwards, we may infer from a passage 
At the 


ing effects of Catholicism, 
like the following, would not stop long to argue the question. 
Bernardine convent in Jouarre— 

**T had a little talk with the Sister in charge of the porter’s lodge, 
and she took me into the church, pointing to the high iron rails barring 
off the cloistered nuns, with that imbecile self-satisfaction as much in- 
separable from her calling as her unwholesome dress.” 

Mrs. Gibbons has many amicable religious controversies with her 
Catholic acquaintances, and if she feels that she has got the better of 
them on the point of omitting image-worship from their version of the 
Commandments, she is not offended when she draws from them their 
opinion that Protestants are more impious than Jews. So she can be 
complimentary to Sisters whose manners in showing her their school are 
not up to the American standard of politeness : 

‘There is no effort to show me anything at all. I see no maps nor 
blackboards ; but perhaps I do not stay long enough. When one is not 
invited to sit down, and when a person stands waiting upon you, it is not 
very easy to see and do much, especially if that person limits her own con- 
versation. . . . As we are going I notice the pretty flowers in the yard, 
and the Sister says that they tend them themselves ; it is recreation for 
them. I had before told her of having been at Paris, when she quietly 
tock off her blue apron. What a nice-looking young woman she is !” 

Mrs. Gibbons’s adventures in seeking admission to the public schools, 
in Paris and in the provinces, are among the most amusing portions of 
her narrative, as may be imagined. But her persistence was in general 
more than a match for traditions, prejudice, and red-tape. In dealing 
with social topics, whether domestic arrangements or sexual relations, 
there is in the American book a striking absence of prudery. Such 
plainness of speech is not often met with in an authoress, and may for that 
reason appear a little shocking to those in whom there is an excess of 
prudery. Moreover, if Mrs. Gibbons can record of the Belgian clergy 
that ‘*a regulation has been passed forbidding their having women-ser- 
vants under thirty or thirty-five years of age,” the more proper Miss 
Edwards can say of the soldiery : **‘ Householders in Lons-le-Saunier will 


tell you that, no matter whether their female servants be young. middle- 


aged, or old, they have to bar and bolt their doors at night as if against 
marauding Arabs in remote settlements of Algeria,” and the 
Neither writer alludes to the laws of inheritance as a social factor. 

Our holiday tourist makes no complaint of a want of familiarity with 
the language. But Mrs. Gibbons no sooner sets foot on the soil than she 
is reminded that ‘* you may have studied French for years, and scarcely 
understand a word of the babel which strikes the ear on landing”; and 
she constantly prefaces the information she receives in conversation 
with ** 1] understand ”"—the understanding being subject to candid corree- 
tion a few pages later on, when her knowledge of the idioms has improved. 
This gives an air of naiveté to her diary, but it also argues an honest mo- 
tive and so far inspires confidence, while the minuteness and particular- 
ity of her enquiries recommend her daily jottings beyond Miss Betham- 
Some surprises Mrs. Gibbons does not fairly 


rest, 


Edwards’s generalizations. 
get over, as that the countrywomen in France wear caps and not bonnets, 
that as a rule only one pig is kept on a farm (** I begin to ask whether I 
shall ever see more than one,” she remarks in Belgium), and that the 
geography of the globe is so little known to the grande nation. 
as well conclude our notice of a really instructive book, not devoid of a 


We may 
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by quoting from pp. 320, 321 the following pas- 


certain Quaker humor, 
sages, the first of which relates to a certain primary history in use in a 
communal school in Central France : 

** Here are another question and answer, which I commend to obs 
vation : * What did God create on the fifth day The birds and 
fishes.’ Then this remark follows in tine print : ‘It does not seem natu- 


ral to us that God should have made the birds come out of the water 


who can explain the thoughts of the Almighty ? Let us believe 
adore.” About ninety pages of this little volume are given to sacred 
history, two hundred and forty-six to France, and fifty-five, in tine print 
to other nations. The Egyptians, Scythians, ete., are mentioned, but 
own continent is not described. 

**T also see a little geography [approved in 1836], which Henri tells 
me is now in use, by the same F. P. B. It gives seventy-three pages 
to France, about two to Great Britain, over nine to Italy, and one t 
the United States. There is, also, a little description of the characters 
of different nations. After mentioning the per ple of the Soudan, the 
author tells us that the aborigines of the northern countries of America 
have preserved almost all the usages which they had before the invasiot 





of Europeans ; 
are intrepid, agile, and great hunters ; 
of the ‘Great Spirit.” Then he speaks of the 
mentioned are the Mexicans, who are said to be 
mild, loving the sciences, and, above all, the arts) Then we come t 
Orinocos, and the Chillans are mentioned : 
is all that there is about the people of the United States.” 


the Iroquois, the Hurons, the Hlinois, the Canadian 
they worship God under the 

Esquimaux., The next 
tawny, handy, laborious, 


but what 1 have just given 


Short Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts of the Apostles. By J, 
Hamblin Smith, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College. (London : 
tons. 1879.)—The writer of this little commentary has made many re 
ferences to Thueydides, and ‘* thinks it certain that the 
Acts was very familiar with the Sixth Book,” in which the Sicilian 


author of 


pedition is described. He conjectures that ‘tin anticipation of, or in 
sequence of, his visit to Syracuse St. Luke studied with great care that 
portion of the history”; and adds that **this supposition alone will a 
count for the large number of words and phrases common to the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Sixth Book of Thueydides.” 


interesting and alluring speculation; but, after a more careful examina- 


This certainly is an 


tion than the work deserves, we conclude that another will 


fit the facts equally weil, namely, that Mr. Smith has himself been lately 


supposition 


reading portions of Thucydides with great care, and has indulged in a 


superfluous exercise of the historical imagination. Out of a score or two 
find that he 


meanings of words which are common also to Herodotus, Xenophon, and 


of coincidences which he adduces, we has only collected 
Diodorus, and constructions which are the universal usage of the lan 
idiom he offers us hardly a 


guage. Of genuine parallelisms in style or 
When two Greek writers of different antiquities use a/pers 


in the sense ofa farm, or AdiK a in 


trace. in the 
sense of to wergh anchor, or y@pio} 
the signification of the perfect tense, or the familiar construction of the 
relative attracted to the case of its antece 
volved in the coincidence ; 
of the language. Yet these are the kind of coincidences which Mr. Smith 
notes. In the eighteenth chapter of the Acts we read : ** And Paul 
this tarried yet a good while, and then took leave of his brethren”; 
** He bade them farewe!l.” 
that the colorless expressions we have italicized may occur more than once 
in Tyndale, or in Latimer’s sermons ; 
that the translators of King James’s version borrowed them from Lati 
mer or Tyndale. Such idioms are not characteristic, they are common 
In fact, therefore, Mr. J. Hamblin Smith has only been uncon- 


lent, there is no /m/itation in- 


they are simply using the common furniture 


after 
and 
again, in Ephesus : Now. it is quite possible 


it is quite unnecessary to assume 


property. 
sciously proving over again what every scholar admits already. It is conced- 
ed that the author of the Acts and of the Gospel of St. Luke uses a diction 
and a style more classical than the authors of the other Gospels. Whether 
his favorite reading was Xenophon, or Diodorus, or Thucydides, it would 
be idle to conjecture or to attempt to prove. He does, in fact, use one 
construction, the genitive of design or purpose with the infinitive, which 
is rather a favorite with the latter author; but he uses it much more fre- 
quently and with a latitude which shows the decadence of the language. 
Beyond this there are no traces of a style so marked and individual as 
that of Thucydides—a style whose influence is so readily detected in the 
later historians and rhetoricians 

The book contains some brief and useful historical and grammatical 
notes. It is remarkable, however, for ignoring every other commentary, 
and for a whimsical mixture of explanations which could only be necessary 
to the merest beginner, and of references to the classics which presume 
advanced and extensive reading. 


A History of the War Department of the United States, with Biogra- 
phical Sketches of the Secretaries. 


By L. D. Ingersoll. (Washington : 
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Francis B. Mohun,. 1879.)—The origin of this book is found in the de- 
struction, during the present summer, of the building used for nearly 
sixty years by the War Department, in view of its removal into the new 
building for the State, War, and Navy Departments, and the desire of 


the present Secretary of War that a permanent record might be made of 
the It is much 
» be regretted that this most interesting task was not committed to some 


me of associations which cling to the old structure. 
one who had longer association with the War Department and experience 


in military affairs, or at least whose general ideas of American history 


would have prevented him from asserting such flagrant nonsense as that 
‘Hamilton was the most unscrupulous political intriguer our country 
has ever had.” The author has been for somewhat more than a year the 
‘ Iowa and 


and other works 


librarian of the War Department, and has previously written 
the Rebellion,’ ‘The Life and Times of Horace Greeley,’ 
belonging to the ephemeral literature which passed for history during 
and just after the Civil War. 
that class, 
of the origin and development of one of the most important executive 


The present book has many of the faults 
of but it is nevertheless the first permanent continuous record 
departments of the general Government—a department which has been 
administered during portions of its existence by Knox, Monroe, Calhoun, 
Marey, Davis, and Stanton, as well as by Scott, Grant, and Sherman for 
short ad interim periods, In such a department and its operations during 
eur three great wars of this century, its influence in opening up the great 
West by its pioneer explorations and by subduing and civilizing the wild 
material of the interest, 

intimately connected with the salient features of our general 
Moreover, whatever tends to familiarize the public with the growth 


Indian, there certainly lies abundant greatest 
and most 
history. 

and present status of the bureaus of our military establishment, and the 
service of the small regular army which we tolerate rather than foster, is 
of no less service to the public and the legislators who spring from it and 
frame our military policy than to the Army itself. In this way this book 
serves a very useful purpose. It shows plainly the lack of system prevail- 
ing in military administration during the Revolution and till after the war 
of 1812, and its attendant disastrous results ; it does proper justice to Mr. 
Calhoun, who, whatever his political errors, was the first great adminis- 
trator in the War Department, who placed the Department 


except in details to this day, and 


on a proper 


basis, which has needed no change 


whose arguments as to the military policy suited to our necessities are as 
applicable and as conclusive to-day as when enunciated sixty years ago, 
although, unfortunately, they are unknown to the greater number of the 
ever-changing members of the military committees of Congress 

In its biographical sketches the book has hardly any value beyond a 


fora judgment which speaks tenderly 


mere record of dates and names 
of Belknap, uses the language we have quoted in regard to Alexander 


Hamilton, and calls W. H. Crawford, of Georgia, the greatest Southerner 


after Washington, Marshall, and Calhoun—ignoring Jefferson, Jackson, 
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